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“CLAMORS AND FALSE STORIES” 
THE REPUTATION OF CAPTAIN KIDD 


WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 


pees KIDD was one of the earliest legendary charac- 
ters in North America. Widely known as a reputable and 
dependable sea captain who served the Crown faithfully, he 
suddenly became the symbol of all that we romantically 
attach to the name pirate. Yet his piracies were never clearly 
proved in his day and cannot be today. His story involves 
political warfare both in London and New York, in the vor- 
tex of which he was sucked down. His backers in the great ex- 
ploit of his life were the greatest Whig lords of England, who 
were ferociously attacked by Tories, making much use of “the 
Kidd affair.” Many a campaign of deliberate vilification, how- 
ever, has been lived down or forgotten in the passing of time. 
The impeachment proceedings against the great Whig lords 
fizzled out. Yet Kidd lives on as the pirate laureate, of whom 
everything evil has been believed. Why was he not forgotten, 
despite the very complete blackwashing which he underwent? 

The answer lies chiefly, I believe, in his persistent colonial 
reputation—in the gossip and the tales, the “clamors and false 
stories” that ran up and down the American coast from the 
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Carolinas to New England. These flying tales, wafted from 
mouth to mouth in tavern and at the dockside, written in 
letters, deposited in documents and diaries, and broadcast 
from Boston and Philadelphia in officially franked news- 
letters, are the liveliest part of the story, and when assembled 
explain more than all else the prodigious infamy of Captain 
Kidd. They also illustrate how a legend is made. In this in- 
stance the legend is tragic in that Kidd was caught in a wheel 
of circumstance so that whatever his actual crimes, even his 
harmless acts were turned against him. 


I. THe MAN 


It must not be forgotten that Kidd set forth in 1696 upon 
his great and unfortunate voyage in very special circum- 
stances, and that to all serious and honest folk and loyal 
subjects of the King, his subsequent breach of faith was a 
breach of public faith and trust. 

Kidd was unlike most of the commissioned privateers who 
preceded him. His integrity was well known, and he carried 
no mere colonial governor's letter of marque but the King’s 
own. His goal was not simply and rather vaguely the prop- 
erty and ships of the enemy, France, but those of the Mada- 
gascar pirates, reputed to be not only strong in numbers but 
fortified in a well-equipped stronghold. The East India Com- 
pany, for many years the victim directly or indirectly of 
these pirates operating in or near the Red Sea, was sizzling 
under the royal anger of the Great Mogul of India, who was 
at last thoroughly aroused by the depredations of the famous 
Captain Avery and a dozen more “captains” (mostly from 
New York and New England) and thoroughly mystified by 
the goings-on of the English. A black market of East India 
pirate goods was flourishing in New York, carried on by 
“traders” to Madagascar who enjoyed the protection of the 
officials of the port—and a 400% profit. The East India Com- 
pany had desperately petitioned King William for aid. Kidd’s 
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mission was the answer, and it could not have failed to gener- 
ate hope on both sides of the Atlantic. When that mission 
failed and it was generally believed that Kidd had turned 
pirate himself, the combined force of Tory politicians and 
the East India Company turned against him, demanding his 
head. 

The “clamors and false stories” had started before Kidd 
ever left New York. When he sailed for Madagascar in Sep- 
tember, 1696, tongues had already started to wag. His princi- 
pal backer was the Earl of Bellomont, soon to come over as 
the new governor of New York and New England, with the 
express purpose of cleaning up the notorious politico-com- 
mercial mess in New York. That fact, of course, created a 
solid opposition to him and to anyone (like Kidd) working 
with him to legalize trade. Outgoing Governor Fletcher lost 
no time in starting whispers, or in openly casting suspicion at 
Kidd. One circumstance in particular gave him that oppor- 
tunity. There was an air about Kidd’s recruiting for men 
that smelled familiar. He publicly posted “articles,” in which 
Fletcherites naturally saw the old familiar pirate or bucca- 
neer articles. Their propositions and their phrases were the 
same: 


1. Captain Kidd and his shipe to have fourty shares, and any 
man that would come aboard the said shipe should have share of 
all such Treasures as should be taken. 

2. If any man should lose a Leg or Arm in ye said service, he 
should have six hundred peices of Eight, or six Able Slaves. 

g. If any man should Loose a Joynt in ye said service, he 
should have a hundred peices of 8. ' 

4. If any man shipps himself aboard ye said shipe and should 


1 H. T. Wilkins, Captain Kidd and His Skeleton Island (London, 1935), 
36. Compare with buccaneers’ articles of a few years later, reproduced in Philip 
Gosse, History of Piracy (New York, 1932), 190, and Pirates’ Who’s Who 
(Boston, 1924), 16-17; and Captain Charles Johnson, General History of the 
Pirates (New York, 1927), 182-184. 
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offer to go away from her, he shall suffer what punishment ye 
Capt. and ye Company Quarter-Master shall think fitt, and shall 
have no share. 


Other articles concerned cowardice, mutiny, drunkenness, 
disobedience, and further details on sharing. Obviously, to 
the man in the street and in the tavern also, Captain Kidd 
was going out as many “New England” pirates had gone be- 
fore. They were to take and they were to share treasure. No 
purchase; no pay; brave lads all. - 

Excitement was apparently high, for contemporary mili- 
tary recruiting in New Jersey was seriously impaired. Gover- 
nor Hamilton could not raise his quota of twenty men for 
the detachment at Albany to defend the frontier. Young men 
had to be “soothed into” the service, so comfortable were 
they at home, so well paid; and besides, he wrote to Governor 
Fletcher, “‘severall of our youth, so I am told, [have] gone 
aboard Captain Kidd . . . there is not a probability to prevail 
with them to continue in garrison, and indeed very difficult 
to effect anything.” * 

Governor Fletcher wrote to the Lords of Trade in June, 
1697, “When he [Kidd] was here, many flockt to him from 
all parts, men of desperate fortunes and necessitous in ex- 
pectation of getting vast treasure, he sailed from hence with 
150 men as I am informed great part of them are of this 
province; It is generally believed here, they will have money 
pr fas aut nefas, that if he misse of the design intended for. 
which he has commission, ‘twill not be in Kidd’s power to 
govern such a hord of men under no pay.’ 

Kidd spent the whole summer in New York before he 
sailed, allowing time enough to talk, time enough to count 


2 For Hamilton's letter, see Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of New Jersey (hereinafter, “Documents, New Jersey’), 1, 119-115. 

8 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York (hereinafter, 
“Documents, New York”), tv, 275. 
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unhatched chicks or to build Spanish castles. Some said he 
had given Governor Fletcher £1000 protection money; some 
that Fletcher would get £10,000 upon Kidd’s return. Some 
said that Kidd had no legal authority to drum for men in 
New York. Others predicted a mass flight of pirates from 
Madagascar to the colonies and advised what might be done 
about it. Someone reported that Kidd said he would return, 
not to Boston, as he was ordered, but to New York—and that 
in eighteen months. 

In eighteen months, instead of the pirate-taker himself, 
came back reports of piracies—reports and rumors that 
stretched out for another eighteen months. By degrees came 
the man himself. He had gone out with considerable éclat. 
He came back uncertain of his next move, aided by a few 
but hated and feared by more, the amount and location of 
his treasure a subject of infinite speculation. Journals, letters, 
and diaries, both English and colonial, trace his movements. 
First advice of his return to American waters came from the 
President and Council of the Isle of Nevis, in the West Indies. 
Now he was at the island of St. Thomas, where none would 
protect him. Now he was at Antigua; now nearer, at His- 
paniola. Now he was at Cape Fear, now touching shore in 
Delaware Bay, now-at Gardiner’s Island. For two months 
he stood off the Rhode Island coast. Finally, on July 6, 1699, 
he was safe at last in Boston jail, where he remained for 
seven months and ten days before being shipped to England, 
with forty other victims, for trial. His men, meanwhile, were 
reported almost everywhere. 

As Kidd sailed up the coast, gossip ran before and after, 
surrounding him like a cloud as both he and the new gov- 
ernment in the person of Bellomont converged on Boston. 
He was the first pirate of parts to visit Delaware Bay, then a 
part of Pennsylvania, where he provisioned, and where some 


4 For some of the gossip regarding Kidd during the summer of 1696, see 
Documents, New York, 1v, 760; and Wilkins, 40, 41, 45, and 46. 
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of his men went ashore, late in May, 1699. Only a few days 
before, Captain Giles Shelly, also back from Madagascar, 
had dropped anchor there, with twenty-two “passengers,” 
most of whom had deserted -Kidd at Madagascar and were 
therefore “Kidd's men.” Shelly was one of four captains who 
had openly fitted out ships in New York the year before with 
goods for Captain Hore and other Madagascar pirates. This 
defiant and profitable enterprise was carried out under the 
orders of Stephen Delancey and John Barbary, as an inter- 
cepted letter from Shelly to Delancey showed.® Shelly was 
also a resident of New York, a neighbor of the Kidds and a 
family man. 

The accidental arrival of Shelly and Kidd at the same 
time made an impact the shock of which was kept fresh in 
mind for twenty years. Government officials first sounded 
warning, and among them none sooner than Colonel Robert 
Quarry of Philadelphia, a fussy little man, judge of the ad- 
miralty in New York and Pennsylvania, former governor of 
South Carolina, and a member of the Councils of five differ- 
ent colonies at the same time. He wrote to the Lords of Trade 
several times the first week of June, full of zeal but able to 
show little success. 


There is arrived into this Governmt about 60 Pirates in a Ship 
directly from Malligasco, they are part of Kids Gang about 20 of 
them have quitted ye Ship & are Landed in the Governmt about 
16 more of them are Landed at Cape May in ye Governmt of 
West Jersey, the rest of them are still on board the Ship wch lies 
at Anchor near ye Cape of the Governmt waiteing for Sloops 
from New-Yorke to unload her. She is very rich Ship all hur Load- 
ing is rich East India Baile Goods to a very great vallue, besides 
abundance of money ye Capt of the Ship is one Shelly of New 
Yorke & the Ship belong to merchants of that place, the Goods 
are all purchased from Pyrats at Malligasco which pernitious 


5 Reprinted in Documents, New Jersey, 1, 289-290. 
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trade is yt whch gives encouragemt to ye Pirats to continue in 
those parts haveing a Market for all the Goods they Plunder & 
Robb in the Red Sea & severall other parts of East India; I had 
yerly notice of their arrival & went down the River. I quickly 
Seased two of these Pirats & Convey’d them safe to Burlington 
Goale in ye Province of West Jersey where they will be secure, 
had I brought them to this Governmt I could not expect but that 
they would have been set at liberty as several of ye Pirats of 
Averys Crew ware; as soon as ever I had Lodged them two men 
in ye Goale: I went in pursute of two more of those Rogues & 
followed them so close yt I lodged them in Philadelpha [and] 
went immediately to ye Lieftenant Goverr. Markham. I gave his 
honr a p’ticuler accot of these Pirates I told him how many was 
Lodged in this Government & that p’ticularly there was two of 
them in this Town wch I would Immediately apprehend in case 
he would order ye Constables to assist me wch he did & accord- 
ingly I went & seased them and Lodged them safe in Goale, how 
Long they will be kept there I know not I likewise discover’d 
their mony & Goods wch he hath taken into his hands. I did on 
behalfe of the Lds of the Admiralty desire that ye Pirates Goods 
might be Lodged in the possession & Jurisdiction of ye Admi- 
ralty ... but he refus’d it, nor would he so much as let me take 
an accot of the money and Goods... wth all [I] propos’d to 
him that if he would press one of the Vessells that then lay before 
the Town & raise me forty men I would immediately Seize the 
Ship & bring hur & all in her up to ye Town or forffit my life, but 
all I said would not prevaile wth him, its a very miserable thing 
to live under a Govermt Consisting of upwards of Seven thousand 
men capable to bear Arms where there is no Militia or any other 
means to defend the Kings Subjects or serve his Majestie let the 
occasion be never so great. I have sent express to ye Goverrs of 
Virginia & Maryland and also to all ye Goverrs to the North- 
wards, the Goverr, of the Jerseys is very ready and active on this 
occation he hath provided a Sloop & hath man’d & fited hur very 
well & is now going to Cape May in order to secure the Pirats yt 
are landed there. I goe Downe wth him ye next Tide part of the 
way....I have in my hands 2000 peeces of eight wch I took from 
the first two Pirates. ... I have been at Charge in hireing of Boats 
& Shallops & paying ye men in order to ye Seazeing of the Pirats 
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wch I hope to be reimburst out of the Effects in my hands, no man 
can serve yor L’dships so efectually in giveing ye true acct of the 
Piratts money & Goods as my selfe so that if yor Ldships please to 
give me yor order of a Power Ile take care that there be no fraud. 
or abuse Don to those yt have ye Right to ye Piratts money and 
Goods of all the Piratts yt shall be Seazed in these Neighboring 
Govermts. I have so often troubl’d yor Lidships with Letters 
giveing an accot of ye Contempts & affronts yt are put upon his 
Majesty & his authority ... but haveing never Rec'd any order or 
direction from yor Ldships or ye favour of a Line in answer I am 
not willing to trouble you more on yt Subject.® 


The good judge, who hated the Quakers, went on to say that 
this indifference was due to William Penn’s influence at 
court; that as for himself he was “easy enough for should this 
place be allowed to be a free Port I shall receive as much 
advantage in point of Trade as any man;” but that if some- 
thing were not done soon, “no man can be got to serve the 
King.” 

“Kidd's gang” were followed by the now proclaimed pirate 
Kidd himself. In five days Colonel Quarry was impatiently 
dispatching another freely composed document to the Eng- 
lish Lords. The “Governr of the Jerseys” was Jeremiah Basse, 
whose zeal against the pirates also was notable. Several of 
Kidd’s men surrendered to him, thinking to “come in un- 
der the King’s pardon.” He was later a witness at Kidd's 
trial. Colonel Quarry’s gratitude for the Governor’s prompt 
aid was no less than his contempt for his own Pennsylvania's 
failure to do so. There was not even a proclamation in Penr- 
sylvania, he complained, 


6 Letter of June 1, 1699, to the Lords of Trade, Documents, New Jersey, 
ul, 277-280. The letters which follow will be found in the same volume, 
280-281, 284-287, 290-293, and 304. For the fact that Basse knew the Nassau’s 
mate in 1697, see page 158. It was through the pirate’s friend Mathew More 
of Woodbridge, formerly a soldier in the frontier detachment at Albany, that 
former Governor Hamilton hoped the Jerseys’ quota of young men could be 
“soothed into” service. Ibid., 113. 
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but on the contrary the people of this Govermt have entertained 
the pyratts, convey'd them from place to place, furnished them 
wth provision & liquors, & given them intelligence & sheltered 
them from justice & now the greatest part of them are conveyed 
away in boats to rhoad Island. all those persons I have employed 
in searching for & apprehending these pyratts are abused and af- 
fronted & called Enemys of the Country, for disturbing and hin- 
dering honest men (as they are pleased to call the pyrats) from 
bringing their money & settling amongst them. 

Since my writting this Capt Kidd is come into this Bay hee hath 
beene here aboute ten dayes hee sends his boats ashore to the 
Hore Kills in this Governmt where he is supplyed with what hee 
wants & the people frequently goe on board him hee is in a Sloope 
with about 40 men with a vast treasure I hope the express wch I 
sent to his Excelly Governor Nicholson will be time enough to 
send aboute the man of War to come up with Kidd, the messen- 
ger I sent to the Governr of Maryland came very seasonable. he 
hath secured some of the Pyrates and is in search of the rest. 


Captain Shelly “brought all these Pyrats.” Shelly ran his ship 
ashore near New York. 


The Pyrats that I brought to this Governmt have the liberty 
to confine themselves to a taverne wch is what I expected. the 
six other Pyrats that are in the Governmt of West Jersey are at 
Liberty, for the Quakers there will not suffer the Governor to 
send them to Goale. Thus his Majty may expect to be obeyed in 
all Places where the Governt is in Quaker hands. 


Governor Basse, first informed of the pirates by Colonel 
Quarry’s express to Burlington, but long actively engaged 
against them and their predecessors, fully made up for his 
tardiness by a prompt descent upon them. He took four, with 
their chests, and made an itemized report of their treasure 
to William Popple, Secretary to the Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantation: ‘“7ooo Rix dollars and Venetians, {30 melted 
silver, a parcell of Arabian and Christian Gold, necklaces of 
amber and corrall, sundry pieces of India silks.” 
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Furthermore, he saw Kidd's “large sloope” and gave chase, 
but Kidd was too swift for him. Hundreds of men were at 
Madagascar (the Island of St. Laurance), he wrote, “desirous 
of Returninge to spend their ill-gotten goods.” Those who 
escaped him he pursued, anxious to win the favor of the 
Crown, and in part compensate for his antagonism to the 
New Jersey proprietors. Thus he caught up with Captain 
Shelly's letter to the New York merchant, DeLancey, wherein 
it must have pleased him to read of the pirate’s uneasiness 
for fear of discovery. Though Colonel Quarry’s eye was green 
when he looked toward the supposedly law-abiding New 
Jersey shore, the New Jersey Governor at times fared no 
better than himself. It took three warrants and the personal 
appearances of the justices of the peace of Perth Amboy be- 
fore customs collector Charles Goodman could persuade 
his constables to knock down Mathew More’s door and seize 
some of the pirate Shelly’s goods deposited there. This activi- 
ty, too, ultimately failed, in the face of not only abuse and 
denial of authority but mob rule. Twenty persons, “‘dis- 
guised, armed with Clubs, Pallizadoes & other Weapons of 
prodigious biggness,’” threatened Collector Goodman's life 
and wrested away the goods while the customs collector wait- 
ed vainly in a friendlier house for a wagon to convey the 
goods to town." 

These were the events of but a few days, but they were 
close to the people concerned and tremendously exciting. 
Here were real “pirates’’ scattering in the woods as they 
touched shore. The Lords of Trade, at a great distance, saw 
things getting worse instead of better and made urgent rec- 
ommendations to their superiors. But the most encouraging 
counsel they could offer the Earl of Bellomont in Boston late 
in August of 1699 was “by threats and promises to some that 
are apparently guilty, to induce them to give evidence against 


7 Calendar of the Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of 
State, E. B. Callaghan, editor (Albany, 1866), Part , 281. 
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their accomplices.” This was but cold comfort when a Shelly 
and a Kidd were at the door. 

As the news about Kidd astonishingly spread, his reputa- 
tion absorbed that of Shelly, and goggle eyes rolled at tales 
of buried treasure. At Boston, Duncan and John Campbell, 
purveyors of the weekly manuscript newsletters to Governor 
Winthrop of Connecticut and the other colonial governors 
out of which was to grow the Boston News-Letter, became 
involved in the output of rumors concerning the unfortunate 
Captain. At the same time—June, 1699—that Basse and 
Quarry were addressing the Lords of Trade, the Campbells 
were reporting events that added details to the general story. 
One of their little known letters concerns Bradenham, Kidd’s 
drunken doctor.® 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE YE 5TH 1699. 

About ye Middle of Last Week a Sloop, belonging to this place, 
arrived from Carrolina, brought in wth ym two Privateers that 
Came Last from Madagascar. One of wch went out Capt. Kidds 
Doctor from New york, but left Kidds Vessell many months since 
at Madagascar. They were both Taken and sent to prison ye 
Same night they Came up, and their money secur’d; two more 
were Taken at New Castle.... They wth a great many more 
Came passengers from Madagascar wth one Capt. Shelly. . . . Sev- 
erall of ym are disperss’d about our Bay, especially about Cape 
May.... The Privateers have made great shares of mony, Capt. 
Shelly plys of and on, expecting Vessells from New York. A Mes- 
sengr sent from Cape May for N; York wth Lettrs to Shellys own- 
ers (as it said) upon advice was persued & Taken, and his Lettrs 


8 The Campbell Newsletters are printed in L. H. Weeks, Historical Digest 
of the Provincial Press (Boston, 1911), 1, 35-37; and Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, xu (1871-1872), 422-427. They are dated Philadelphia, 
June 5, and Boston, June 19. Campbell seems to have quoted his correspon- 
dent without alteration. “Our bay” is Delaware Bay. The hand of John 
Campbell, especially, appears in these letters. His name is in the title of one, 
and his skill in reporting news of other pirates is well known. Attributed to 
him is the first piece of newspaper reporting in America, the account of the 
public hanging in Salem in 1704 of the pirate Quelch. 
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Taken and open'd, and he Secured at Burlington, the Lettrs for- 
warded by an Express to Govr. Bass. 


The next week Kidd was near Rhode Island, where his 
skirmish with the Collector was described by the Campbells’ 
newsletters as follows: 


BOsTON, JUNE YE 19, 1699. 
Last thursday Capt. Kid came into Road Island harber; ye 
Governour sent ye Collector in a boat wth about go men well 
armed in order to goe on board, but Kid shot 2 great Guns, wch 
caused ye Collector to retreat. Kids Sloope has 10 Guns, 8 Patte- 
rareos. I shall be able to give a further accot. by ye next. 


Duncan and John Campbell followed Kidd’s movements 
not only with the journalist’s sense for news but with special 
personal interest as well. These two Scotch booksellers were 
prominent in Boston affairs, being successively postmasters 
of the town,® and thus enjoying the time-honored access to 
the latest news and the privilege of franking it out to all 
parts. Duncan Campbell had one of the best houses in the 
town,’® in which the first real earl to visit Boston up to that 
time, the Earl of Bellomont, was entertained upon his arrival 
with a splendor befitting a man of such rank. Duncan sat 
with Livingston and Bellomont at conferences on Indian 
affairs. John, too, was in the best circles, close to the Governor. 
A dinner for nineteen at Samuel Sewall’s found him 
present." 


® Under the patent of Thomas Neale from 1691-1693 till after 1710, when 
the Crown took over colonial postal matters and appointed John official post- 
master in Boston. Some of his troubles may be gleaned from Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Third Series, vu, 60-84. See also Samuel G. 
Drake, History and Antiquities of Boston (Boston, 1856), 538; Weeks, An 
Historical Digest, 1, 34; and the Dictionary of American Biography. 

10 John Dunton, Life and Errors (London, 1705), 128. 

11 Documents, New York, tv, 727 and 740; and Samuel Sewall, Diary, 1, 507 
(December 14, 1699). The diary is printed in Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Fifth Series, v, vi, and vu. 
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Captain Kidd was a good friend of Duncan, the elder 
member of the House of Campbell, a fact which Bellomont 
exploited to the fullest. With one Emmot, a shrewd lawyer 
from New York, Campbell went out and boarded Kidd’s 
sloop, the Antonio, lying near Block Island, before Kidd 
dared go ashore. They acted as go-betweens, as good friends 
should, giving him what comfort they could. Kidd not only 
sent Campbell with letters of protestation and negotiation to 
the new governor, but, sensing how black a case could be 
made out against him, proposed to Bellomont that Campbell 
be sent to London to accompany official letters and “explain.” 
Though Emmot was entrusted with the delivery to Bello- 
mont of the irreplaceable and doomed French passes, it was 
the “extremely charming” Duncan Campbell and his wife 
who shared his generosity and had thus an inkling of, if not 
a peep at, some of Kidd’s “treasure.” Campbell described 
to the Earl, as he must have also to his journalist brother 
John and their friends, his several visits to and conversations 
with Kidd. “Captain Kidd’s company promised me {£500 
value for my trouble and pains, if they had their liberties.” 
Here was a touch beyond mere friendship, pleasing no doubt 
to a New England Scot. Kidd made valuable presents, in- 
cluding a Negro boy, to both Duncan and his wife. 

It was Campbell who “Ingaged body for body” for the 
safety of Kidd and ten of his men who were “fearfull of 
waiting or Coming into any harbour” because of the “Clamrs 
and fals stories’ spread about them."* It was Campbell whom 
he entrusted to buy rigging for his great ship. It was into 
his luxurious home that Captain and Mrs. William Kidd 


12 Cornelius Dalton, The Real Captain Kidd (New York, 1911), 315-321; 
and Wilkins, 115. 

13 Kidd’s letter to Bellomont, June 24, 1699, quoted in Wilkins, 103. 
Thomas Hutchinson (History of Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1936), 1, 89) and 
E. E. Hale (“Bellomont and Captain Kidd,” in Memorial History of Boston, 
John Winsor, editor (Boston, 1881), m1, 178) are quite wrong in assuming that 
Kidd made a bold, carefree descent upon Boston. 
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and their maid were allowed to go after stepping ashore 
under a “safe conduct” from the Earl. 

Nevertheless, Boston, for all of Duncan Campbell, was a 
trap for Kidd. He had powerful friends, high and low, every- 
where, but he was just as much in the dark about Bellomont’s 
purpose in “wheedling” him in as were the New York and 
Boston Councils, Judge Sewall,* or anyone else. He was 
probably lulled into a false sense of security, depending on 
his friends, his French passes, his booty, and his backers to 
bring him off from the darker accusations. He may not have 
sensed how high the feeling against pirates was running. 
The trap quickly snapped shut, clamping into sixteen-pound 
irons not only the bewildered Captain but most of the persons 
suspected to be of his crew, and putting under heavy bond 
any person suspected to have dealings with them.” The gen- 
eral caution and severity were partly due to Secretary Ver- 
non’s secret orders to Bellomont, but more to the temper of 
godly New England minds and to another local occurrence 
that created a scare and a scandal at the very moment and 
caused all hope of leniency for Kidd to be lost. This was the 
affair of Captain Bradish. 

Among the notorious pirates who came back to New 
England in the summer of 1699 were a Cambridge man, 
Thomas Bradish, and a one-eyed companion, Tee Wetherley, 
or Witherly, who with their crew had sailed in a ship called, 
like Kidd’s, the Adventure. Coming home from Madagascar, 
they unloaded their ship on Long Island, sank her, bought 
horses, and scattered. Bradish and one-eyed Wetherly were 
captured in Massachusetts and placed in the stone jail in 
Boston. Caleb Ray, the jailer, however, was a relative of 
Bradish, and the maid, Kate Price, not too puritan. On 


14 Sewall records his surprise that the warrant for Kidd’s removal to 
H. M. Frigate Advice “had no mention of the Council in it. But the Gov- 
ernor’s name only, in pursuit of the King’s Command.” Diary, u, 7. 

15 “Memoranda” in Letter-Book of Samuel Sewall, 1, 211, printed in Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Sixth Series, 1 (Boston, 1886). 
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“Midsummer Day 1699 at 9, at night, Bradish and Witherly 
[got] out of prison and [made] their escape with the Maid 
that helped them out.” The Earl of Bellomont, in Boston 
to reform that place as well as New York, was angry. He 
discharged the jailer, offered rewards, sent out hue-and-cry, 
raised the salaries of constables after all three midsummer 
night’s dreamers were apprehended in October, and swore 
never to let any pirate out on bail. He more than once 
admitted his nervousness over all the captured pirates, and 
could not get them off his hands soon enough. Bradish, who 
was ultimately shipped to England on the Advice, along with 
Kidd, was thus easily confused with Kidd in the popular 
mind and, like the notorious Gillam, often referred to as 
one of “Kidd’s men.” 

New England’s Pepys gave valuable assistance to the Earl 
in the Kidd affair, although his Diary has disappointingly 
few entries on Kidd. Samuel Sewall, who would be “wise as 
a Serpant and harmless as a Dove,” found himself appointed 
to the Commission whose difficult and ticklish task it was 
to ferret out Kidd’s treasure and appraise it for the Crown. 
Between Sewall and Bellomont the job was done with 
thoroughness, but we know that this Boston judge, like his 
excellency the Governor, had no relish for it. Their detective 
work showed that Gillam, the most notorious renegade, 
murderer, and pirate, was close to Kidd. The infamous 
Gillam had turned Mohammedan and thus lent the whole 
affair a dark and desperate Oriental touch. Sewall sighed 
when “Kid, Bradish, and Gillam” (“who basely murderd 
Capt Edgecom’’) were put in irons; and he wrote to a friend 
far out in Fort St. George, “I long for the time when the 
Earth and Sea shall be cleared of such professed enemies of 
God and man.” He nevertheless followed the dictates of his 
legal mind and cast one of the three negative votes against 
his friend the Earl’s plan to hurry the pirates aboard the 
Advice. There seems no reason to doubt that Sewall, recorder 
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of New England trivia, knew as much about Kidd as anyone 
besides the Earl of Bellomont, even to the removal from one 
warehouse to another of Kidd’s treasure, undoubtedly a 
great secret. Long after Kidd had forlornly left the shores 
of Massachusetts, Sewall was following the “case.” Thus 
Kidd's reputation passed through the Boston news agency 
to a second New England radiating center: the age’s “mirror 
of hospitality” and of gossip. 

Another Boston dignitary and recorder of news, the Rev- 
erend Cotton Mather, had taken an interest in pirates at 
least as far back as April 16, 1697, when he noted in his diary: 
“After the other public Services of the Day were over, I 
visited the Prison. A grate Number of Pyrates being there 
committed, besides other Malefactors, I went and pray’d 
with them, and preach’d to them .. . I hope I shall have some 
Fruit of these Endeavours.” His text was “The Thief is 
ashamed, when hee is found.” 

It could not be that a Mather should pass by a field so 
ripe for the harvest, and he did not. Though he preached a 
sermon a day for five consecutive days, he would not overlook 
Kidd, Bradish, Gillam, and the others in Boston jail. On 
Sunday, January 21, 1700, he wrote of the sermons of the 
week, 


One of them (yesterday) was to Prisoners and Pyrats on Jer. 17, 
11. Hee gets Riches and not by right; leaves them in the midst of 
his Dayes and in his End shal be a Fool. And these Labours, do 
not oversett me: tho’ indeed they afford one Reason, for my re- 
cording so little in these Memorials.'* 


Thus to the Governor, the roving factor, the newsman, and 


16 For the pirates at Boston, see Bellomont’s correspondence and Sewall, 
Diary, 1, 493. 498, 500, and 503, and 1, 3-4 and 7n; Sewall, Letter-Book, 1, 216 
and 260; Gosse, Pirates’ Who’s Who, 60 and 315; and Cotton Mather, Diary, 
I, 299 and 331, and 1, 483, 488, 490, 491, 722, 726, and 729. Mather’s Diary is 
printed in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Seventh Series, 
vi and vit. 
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the magistrate is added the divine. Thus did the clamors and 
the news of Captain Kidd, true and false, spread and multiply 
in the American colonies. He could never be thereafter any- 
thing but Kidd the pirate. 

From Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, rumors about 
Kidd were transferred to London. Narcissus Luttrell, recluse, 
indefatigable annalist, and master of hearsay, copied out in 
his Brief Historical Relation dozens of paragraphs relating 
to him between December, 1699, and May, 1700, reflecting 
common gossip as it reached England." In December, 1699, 
the sober antiquarian John Evelyn, who the year before had 
entertained at dinner the buccaneer-author Captain Dampier, 
recorded confusingly the stir made in Parliament by efforts 
to set ‘the Greate Seale to the pardon of an arch pirate, who 
had turn’d pirate againe, and brought prizes into the West 
Indies.” ** This was Kidd, about whom Evelyn seems to have 
had few facts and no doubts. In July, 1700, London talk 
estimated the “Jewels taken on board the ship of Captain 
Kidd” to be worth £30,000." 

The main outlines of the portrait of Kidd the pirate were 
quickly sketched. The completed figure was to emerge from 
a host of false and sometimes diabolic treasure tales, which 
call our attention to a longer stage in the growth of Kidd 
lore from rumor to legend. 


II. THe TREASURE 


The Earl of Bellomont said that he bade the Boston jailer 
“to try if he could prevaile with Captain Kidd to discover 
where his treasure was hid... but he said nobody could find 
it but himself and would not tell any further.” 


17 Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation (London, 1857), Iv, 453-669. 
18 John Evelyn, Diary, William Bray, editor (1819), u, 67. 

19 Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, 1v, 669. 

20 Documents, New York, 1v, 602. 
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Thus began one of the longest-lived treasure hunts in the 
world, with the end not yet in sight. Credulity and confusion 
have rolled up a list of dug-over places, or places fit for 
digging, that would touch the sky. Like his name, Kidd’s 
treasure was ubiquitous. Regions around Philadelphia, New 
York, and Long Island Sound have been generously pock- 
marked, and there are suspected spots today almost anywhere 
between the West Indies and Nova Scotia, and even off the 
east coast of Africa and in the China Sea. The element of 
mystery involved has also proved to be a prime feeder of 
the popular imagination. 

It fell to Samuel Sewall, serving on a commission of three, 
to make an inventory of Kidd’s captured goods. This esti- 
mated the value of goods unloaded at Boston or taken up at 
various other places at £14,000. Yet the Earl of Bellomont 
accounted Kidd’s cargo on the great ship Quedah Merchant 
to be worth £70,000, and charged that Kidd falsified his 
accounts. Where did the other £56,000 worth go? Kidd had 
said there were twenty-one bales of India goods on board the 
sioop Antonio, but investigation revealed forty-one. How 
may he have minimized the value of the great ship left in the 
West Indies? 

Captain Kidd sent to Bellomont from jail to propose that 
he be sent, still a prisoner, to Hispaniola, where he could 
“bring off fifty or three score thousand pounds which would 
otherwise be lost.” Bellomont refused but turned his jailer 
loose upon Kidd to try in vain by persuasion to wrest the 
secret from him.*" The famous Admiral Benbow, instructed 
to seize Kidd and his effects in the West Indies, found neither. 
Rumor had it that the ship had been burnt, that its cargo 
had been sold, that the agent, Henry Bolton, had run off 
with it.2? The fate of this ship and its cargo, which gossips 


21 Documents, New York, tv, 602. 
22 For the fate of the cargo left on the Quedah Merchant, see Wilkins, 252, 
and John F. Jameson, Privateering and Piracy (New York, 1923), 218-225. 
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at the time of the trial liked to believe was worth £400,000, 
has remained a mystery to this day. It is the main mystery 
and alone might have made a legend, kept alive by the 
memory of Sir William Phips’ success in salvaging £300,000 
of silver from an old Spanish galleon wrecked on the Abrohlo 
Shoals. 

Kidd’s portable possessions were also considerable and 
were well noted in their time. He carried enough money and 
other valuables about with him to impress both the sedate 
and the adventurous. The Earl of Bellomont regretfully 
had to allow the sheriff of Boston forty shillings a week to 
keep him incorruptible in the presence of so much gold. In 
Kidd’s lodgings in Boston, £1000 in gold dust and ingots in 
a bag, as well as a bag of silver, were discovered in two sea 
beds.** Kidd prized a waistcoat adorned with valuable buttons 
which either he or the New England gossips gave out to be 
diamonds, but which the Earl of Bellomont found were 
stones of low degree—“Bristol stones,” set in gold. A “dia- 
mond” lost in the seizure of Kidd’s goods figures in the 
Gardiner Island legend.** Mrs. Kidd and her housekeeper 
joined the Captain when he arrived off Block Island and not 
only assisted and comforted him but received an undeter- 
mined amount of goods from him. Captain Thomas Way of 
Boston was given various bags of money and goods for Mrs. 
Kidd. A letter from her to a Captain Thomas Pain was found 
among some belongings in the home of one Captain Knott. 
Turn where he would, Bellomont apparently stumbled upon 
Kidd; for this incriminating letter was discovered at the time 
of the picturesque capture of the picturesque Captain Gillam. 
The letter was an order to Pain to give Mrs. Kidd twenty- 
four ounces of gold, “but to keep the rest until further no- 


23 I. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan (New York, 1915-1918), 
IV, 970-971; and Jameson, Privateering and Piracy, 227. 

24 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vi (1852), 83; and 
XXxI (1877), 332. 
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tice.”” ** Naturally Pain’s house on an island in Narragansett 
Bay was searched, but with little if any success for, as the 
Earl of Bellomont complained, the wily Pain fled the prov- 
ince “with a deal more of Kidd’s goods still in his hands.” 
Thereupon Mrs. Kidd and Dorothy Lee, the housekeeper, 
were summoned and examined twice in ten days and every- 
thing of value taken from them. Mrs. Kidd protested vigor- 
ously that even her family silverware had been seized, and 
Bellomont ordered it returned. 

Kidd furthermore was lavish with gifts. The “cloth of 
gold” supposedly given to Mrs. John Gardiner is the best 
known. The Lords of Trade were duly informed of a present 
of £1000 in gold dust and ingots intended for the Earl of 
Bellomont’s lady.”* To Duncan Campbell, the Boston post- 
master and go-between, Kidd on board the Antonio gave a 
hundred pieces of eight, an enameled gilt box with four 
precious stones set in gold, another stone which M. Legarre, 
a French jeweler in Boston, valued at £55, and a Negro 
slave.** Campbell's mansion did not escape search, and trea- 
sure found there consisted of five bags of gold, one bag of 
silver, and a handkerchief of gold.” 

The wide dispersal of Kidd's goods, actual or supposed, and 
the goods of Kidd’s men gave the authorities much trouble 
and kept active tongues alive. Several meetings of the New 
York Council in July and August, 1699, concerned them- 
selves specifically with this subject. Not only Mrs. Kidd and 
Dorothy Lee but dozens of others were examined. Bellomont 
followed every clue. John Tuthill, Justice of the Peace in 
Suffolk, was accused of concealing Kidd’s treasure. The Coun- 
cil believed some of Kidd’s goods had been taken from him 
off Gardiner’s Island by one Carsten Luesten and one Hen- 


25 Sewall, Diary, u, 7n; and Ralph Paine, Book of Buried Treasure (New 
York, 1911), 91. 

26 Documents, New York, tv, 584. 

27 Wilkins, 250; and Paine, 87. 

28 Wilkins, 243. 
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drick van der Head. Various sloops were reported to have 
visited Kidd at his anchorage off Nassau (Long) Island. One 
of these was operated by a Captain Carter and a little black 
man who had formerly been Kidd’s quartermaster. Another 
sailed under the hand of Captain Jacob Fenwick. These two, 
said John Gardiner, lay by Kidd for three days, taking off 
goods. Another sloop, commanded by Captain Cornelius 
Quick of New York, assisted by Thomas “Whisking”’ Clarke 
of Setauket and by the father of a boy aboard Kidd, took on 
two chests and some goods. These were seen to turn out of 
“Oyster Pan’ Bay [not Oyster Bay but Oyster Pond Bay, near 
Shelter Island] the next day. Gardiner supposed they had 
landed goods. 

‘““Whisking” Clarke was a coroner of New York and a pic- 
turesque character. His part of the Kidd treasure, valued at 
from £5,000 to £12,000, he whisked into Major Sallock’s 
warehouse near Stamford and sent his defiance to the Earl of 
Bellomont, whose diligence in such affairs of friends he re- 
sented. Clarke was arrested, however, and was delivered with 
his goods into the hands of the lieutenant governor of New 
York.”® So light was Kidd’s sloop Antonio when she was in- 
ventoried in Boston harbor that her cargo had shrunk to a 
mere {286 value.*® It. would be strange indeed, then, if the 
most fantastic rumors did not attach his name to spots all 
along Long Island Sound; and it is quite short of the mark 
to content our debunking moments-with saying that the only 
authentic Kidd treasure was captured, inventoried, and sent 
home to England long, long ago. There are plenty of reasons 
for the legends of buried gold still current concerning Gardi- 
ner’s Island, Block Island, the Thimble Islands, Cow Neck, 
the “Money Pond,” “Kidd’s Island,” Oyster Bay, Southold 


29 Stokes, Jconography of Manhattan, 1v, 417; Calendar of Council Minutes, 
141; New York State Library Bulletin, March, 1902; and John Gardiner’s “Ac- 
count,” Boston, July 12, 1699, quoted in Wilkins, 256. For Clarke, see Wilkins, 
246-249; and Dalton, The Real Captain Kidd, Appendix B, 270-271. 

30 Benjamin F. Thompson, History of Long Island (New York, 1918), 1, 497. 
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and the Shelter Island region, Great South Bay, Tarpolin 
Cove, Rye Beach, Martha's Vineyard, and at least two places 
along the Hudson River. 

Not only the shore but the woods were believed to be 
stocked with Kidd's gold, left by his men as they hurriedly 
scattered before the King’s proclamation. Two of the three 
men who turned King’s evidence against Kidd at the trial, 
How and Churchill, appear to have returned to the colonies 
later by one means or another, and in the woods of New 
England and Pennsylvania to have dug up several caches of 
booty to the value of {800 to £1500. Enough assurance may 
have been given to one of these adventurers by such a wind- 
fall to warrant his planning a marriage with the daughter of 
the Governor of New Hampshire.*' In the great round-up 
of pirates in 1699 and 1700, and during the continued pirate 
scares and captures for some years thereafter, it was easy to 
imagine that many hundreds of chests had been left tempo- 
rarily in out-of-the-way places by “Kidd's men.” 

Of the other returned pirates whose supposed concealed 
treasure became linked with Kidd's, the most notorious was 
the wickedest pirate on the coast, Captain Gillam (alias 
Marshall or Kelly), “the most impudent, hardened villain” 
the Earl of Bellomont ever saw. Gillam, it was said, had 
served the Great Mogul of India and had in becoming a 
Mohammedan been circumcised—the last fact being attested 
to by an examining committee consisting of a surgeon and a 
Jew who swore an oath that it was so. He had come home from 
Madagascar with Kidd and had gone ashore at the Horekills 
in Delaware with two chests, or one large heavy chest, accord- 
ing to the varying testimony brought forth at Kidd's trial. 
He made his way to New England, hoping, like Captain Tew 
of Rhode Island, to settle down. After Kidd’s arrival in the 
Antonio, Gillam was seen aboard her by Duncan Campbell. 
But Bellomont was soon hot on the trail, and the flight and 


81 Wilkins, 51 and 209-210. 
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capture as seen in Bellomont’s correspondence are like some- 
thing out of Cooper. 

In August, 1699, Colonel Peleg Sanford, Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court in Rhode Island and former governor, wrote 
to Governor Winthrop of Connecticut for aid. 


Haveing used my utmost endeavours for the apprehending of 
one James Gillam Some time belonging unto Capt Kid Just now 
received advice from Block Island by persons comed on purpose 
that Said Gillam comeing from Some part of long Island in a 
Small boat, with one Block Island man meeting in the Sound 
with a dutch sloop being becalmed the master of Sd Sloop came 
on board, the said boat and informed Gillam that there was war- 
rants out for to Seize him and that Capt. Coddington was sent on 
purpose to Block island for that and comeing unto Block Island 
and they went both on shore, but said Gillam left the man going 
into his house and went back againe unto the canoe and went on 
board the boat which he ran away with; it is supposed that he 
came directly to Capt. Paines to cononocut where it is reported 
he left mony and yesterday seene about point Judeh . . .%? 


In the margin of this letter he wrote that a small boat was 
seen “about 12 o'clock yesterday,” going between Fisher's 
Island and the mainland. Thus was Gillam thought to be one 
of Kidd’s men, and thus closely were Kidd’s men watched. 

Late one Saturday evening the Earl of Bellomont received 
in Boston a letter from this same Peleg Sanford of Newport, 
saying that Gillam had been there but had left a fortnight 
before and gone to Boston. Bellormont sent immediately for 
the honest constable he had used to apprehend Kidd and 
ordered him to go the rounds of the Boston taverns and inns. 
At the very first place he found Gillam’s mare tied up, and 
Gillam by report but fifteen minutes alighted from her. 
Gillam, however, could not be found. He was wary enough 
not to come back for his mourt. A proclamation, hastily 


82 H. M. Chapin, The Letter Book of Peleg Sanford (Providence, 1928), 
73-74- 
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worded and printed the next day, offered two hundred pieces 
of eight for his capture. The search continued for two days; 
then someone brought word of Captain Knott, an old pirate 
(apparently retired), who might know where Gillam was. 
Bellomont had been watching this man for a year and already 
had depositions against him. Knott, being summoned, loudly 
protested innocence of any such knowledge. Bellomont knew 
how to deal with his kind, however. Knott’s wife was sent 
for, and she said that one James Kelly had lodged several 
nights in her house but was now across the river in Charles- 
town. Knott then confessed that he knew, and named the 
house of Francis Dole as a place where Gillam (alias Kelly) 
was probably to be found. A half dozen men immediately 
crossed the river, surrounded Dole’s house, and searched it, 
but Gillam still eluded them. By chance two of the pursuers 
passed through a nearby field and there stumbled on their 
man returning at night from “treating two young women 
some few miles off in the Country.” His money was never 
found. To the very end he continued to give trouble, filing 
off the window bars of his cell in the Boston jail and being 
prevented from making his escape only by mere chance. 
A single folio sheet, printed at the time of his death in Lon- 
don the next year, gave to the public “a full and true dis- 
covery” of all his notorious actions. The title of this dying 
confession concludes, significantly, ‘““With an account of his 
joyning with Capt. Kidd.” 

Although William Maise was one of the “wicked and ill- 
disposed persons’ that Kidd was sent out to arrest, his deeds 
and his reputation, like those of Shelly and Bradish and Gil- 
lam, gathered about the head of Kidd. Maise, too, came to the 
eastern end of Long Island in 1699 loaded with Red Sea 
loot. Bellomont kept his eye on him and lent an ear to Robert 
Livingston’s story that “Mays” and his partner “had to the 
value of halfe a million between 'em,” that they were fright- 
ened out of attempting to come in to Boston, and that, being 
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angry, they complained that the government might have got 
£100,000 by it but missed the chance. Bellomont tried in vain 
to wrest from Livingston the source of his information, but 
that canny Scot refused to say.™ 

Out of such a mass of pirate excitements within a few 
months in 1699 was bound to come a mass of tales to enrich 
American folklore and lay the groundwork of a later but still 
early American fiction. Treasure tales sprang up quickly and 
lasted long, enjoying a revival around 1840. 

We may examine with some profit two of these, beginning 
with the Gardiner’s Island legend, which is probably the 
most reasonable. Today in “Kidd’s Hollow” stands a granite 
marker over the supposed treasure spot. It is true that Cap- 
tain Kidd landed on Gardiner’s Island and left valuables in 
the hands of John “Lord” Gardiner, third proprietor of the 
island, who held it by patent from the Crown. Gardiner de- 
posed before Isaiah Addington, Justice of the Peace, and other 
Boston authorities, on July 17, 1699, that Kidd appeared off 
the island and Gardiner went aboard his sloop to see who 
she was. ‘““How do you and your family do?” asked the Cap- 
tain, whom Gardiner did not know. Kidd then proceeded 
to requisition the services of the Lord of the Island, against 
which Gardiner knew it was useless to protest, because pri- 
vateers before this time had used him similarly, threatening 
his life if he did not comply. Kidd asked him to take ashore 
three Negroes for him. Later he sent ashore two bales of 
goods and another Negro, and asked for six sheep and a barrel 
of cider. He also sent ashore some damaged muslin for Gardi- 
ner’s wife. He tipped Gardiner’s men, who apparently assisted 
in this transfer of goods, in Arabian gold. Three days later 
he sent one Clarke (undoubtedly Whisking Clarke) to rep- 
resent him. He himself stood off for Block Island. Through 
this Clarke he said to Gardiner, (‘I want you to take ashore 


33 Documents, New York, tv, 601, 711, and 818; Paine, 89-91; and Gosse, 
Pirates’ Who’s Who, 135. 
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and keep for me to my order a chest and a box of gold, a bun- 
dle of quilts, four bailes of gold cloth. This box of gold is 
intended for Lord Bellomont.”” Gardiner took them ashore, 
along with two thirty-pound bags of silver delivered by two 
of Kidd’s men named Parrott and Cooke, and duly gave a re- 
ceipt for these things. Furthermore, for a gift of a sash and a 
pair of worsted stockings he was to keep as well “a small 
bundle of gold and gold dust,” about one pound weight. Be- 
fore Kidd finally went in to Boston, he sent Gardiner a barrel 
of sugar. “I did not know that Kidd was proclaimed pirate,” 
Gardiner declared. 

Two different itemized accounts of these treasures are ex- 
tant—the official inventory showing a total of 1111 ounces of 
gold and 2353 ounces of silver, besides two each of cornelian 
rings, agates, and amethysts, some silver buttons, and a lamp. 
At best we can only call them goods left in trust. 

But Robert Livingston stated under oath that Kidd 


had Forty pound weight in Gold which he hid and secured in 
some place betwixt this [Boston] and New York, not naming any 
particular place, which nobody could find but himself. ... Kidd 
did yesterday acknowledge to this Narrator that ye Gold afore- 
mentioned was hid upon Gardiner’s Island. He believed there 
was some fifty pound weight of it and in the same box with it 
there was about three or four hundred pieces of eight and some 
pieces of Plate belonging to his boy Barleycorn and his Negro 
man.* 


Kidd himself deposed with regard to a chest [not his box 
of gold and silver] left with Gardiner. According to this it 
contained flowered silks, muslins, calico, gold cloth, silk 
striped with silver and gold, a bushel of cloves and nutmegs, 
and three small bags of “Jaspar Antonio or Stone of Goa,” 
all this colorful and aromatic mixture bought at Madagascar, 


34 Wilkins, 242-244 and 255-258. 
35 Paine, 86-87. 
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he said, none of it being from his captured prize, the Quedah 
Merchant. He valued it at more than anything else he left 
there except the silver and gold.** 

The fame of Gardiner’s Island is based—and what fame 
could be more justified—upon the things revealed by these 
various depositions. As legend grew, of course, the hidden 
box of gold, the fabulous cloth of gold, and the precious 
stones naturally figured large. One historian of Long Island, 
with a friendliness toward family legend that cooler historians 
might disapprove, records that on a previous visit to Gardi- 
ner’s Island (there was no previous visit) Kidd had presented 
to Mrs. Gardiner two small blankets of gold cloth, rich and 
beautiful. Pieces of this marvelous cloth were reported to be 
in the Gardiner family as late as the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury,** and “Captain Kidd’s cloth of gold” is today part of 
the Long Island Collection in the East Hampton Free Libra- 
ry. Other elaborations of the story include Kidd's slashing of 
John Gardiner’s hand in the dark with a cutlass when Kidd 
landed at night; destroying feather beds; scattering paper 
money about the house; staying several days during which 
he lived high, dropped pearls in wine, and ordered people 
sternly about; tying Gardiner to a mulberry tree; burying 
money in a swampy place at Cherry Harbor and after showing 
Gardiner where he put it, threatening to kill him or his 
son if it was not there when he returned for it; and finally 
willing it to Gardiner if he never came back for it. 

From this last, no doubt, sprang the many tales of families 
on Long Island who acquired sudden wealth—a type of tale 
that flourishes to the present moment despite all efforts to 
stop it. “To this day,” wrote Watson in 1846, “it is the tra- 
ditionary report that the family of J-- at Oyster Bay [no 
doubt a confusion with “Oyster Pond Bay,” quite another 


86 Paine, 87-88. 
87 Thompson, History of Long Island (New York, 1839), 202 and 203; and 
Wilkins, 257-258. 
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matter], and of C-- at Huntington, are enriched by Kidd’s 
spoils they having been in his service, by force it is presumed, 
and made their escape at Long Island Eatonneck. ... Both 
J and C-- became strangely rich.” ** Curtiss C. Gardiner, 
the official historian of the Gardiner family, asserted firmly, 
though loath to disturb so picturesque a tale, that Kidd never 
went ashore at Gardiner’s Island, never threatened anyone, 
never ate pig or drank a union, never gave out cloth of gold. 
On the contrary, he acted very civilly, became friendly with 
John Gardiner, who did not even know who he was, and 
fired a courteous salute of four guns as he bore off for Block 
Island and Narragansett Bay. 

Tales of intimidation, robbery, and bodily harm on Gardi- 
ner’s Island seem to have come from an actual later visitation 
of Spanish pirates in September, 1728, duly reported in the 
Boston News-Letter. 

On the northern tip of Conanicut Island, in Narragansett 
Bay, lived Kidd’s friend Captain Pain, whose eventful life 
ranged from privateering against pirates in the West Indies 
and some plundering of his own along the Florida coast to 
citizenship in Rhode Island, where he served on the grand 
jury, became captain of a company of militia, was admitted 
freeman of the colony, and ultimately became one of the 
founders of Trinity Church in Newport. Captain Pain’s ad- 
venturous days were ten or fifteen years behind him when 
Kidd came to his house in 1699 to disturb his now not- 
dishonest repose. Pain deposed before two officials at New- 
port on September 26, 1699, that he could not remember the 
day or the month, but some time “Last Spring’ Kidd had 
“run up the Bay w’th his Sloops as high in ye Bay as my house 
and sent his boate on Shore to desire me Company aboard 
wch I did.... After some tyme hee desired mee to secure 
some things for him. But I refused aleadging my house would 


88 John F. Watson, Annals of New York (Philadelphia, 1846), 227-228. 
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bee Searcht and I could not doe it.” * But he did, and his 
house was searched—in vain,—and we may assume he returned 
ultimately to the old farmhouse on Conanicut, part of which 
still stands. The Earl of Bellomont thought of him as an old 
pirate, and though not successful in the search of his house, 
was reasonably satisfied from the intercepted letter already 
mentioned that Pain had some of Kidd’s gold and had 
escaped with more. So might we today, and so did the Earl 
report it. Thus came the quite understandable belief that 
Kidd had deposited goods somewhere in Narragansett Bay. 
It was early written into the colonial records.” 

The Narragansett legend attached to Kidd a familiar piece 
of villainy in buried treasure lore. This was the murder of a 
man (a helper it may be assumed) and the burial of his body 
along with the chest of money, for the double purpose of 
keeping the location a secret and of casting a protective spell 
over it. Thirty years after the Revolution, one Thomas B. 
Hazard, a reputable citizen of Peace Dale, saw from the house 
of his friend Greene of Warwick Neck the shore “covered 
with people digging in the sand along the beach in all direc- 
tions.” He tells us that a week before, a box holding a skele- 
ton had been washed out by the tide. The people were dig- 
ging for Kidd’s money. Kidd had been “often at Newport and 
was finally hung there on Gravelly Point” with twenty-seven 
others, all on one gallows. The skeleton, says Hazard, was 
that of a man killed and buried to protect the treasure.*! 
Thus the Kidd fever endured around Newport, where the 
Captain had often been seen, and where such excitement 
would naturally be nourished by Rhode Island’s repute as a 
favorite harboring and retiring place for those who would go 
no more a-roving. 


39 Rhode Island Historical Magazine, vi (1885), 156. 

40 J. R. Bartlett, Records of the Colony of Rhode Island (Providence, 
1858), 11, 400. 

41 J. N. Arnold, Narragansett Historical Register (Hamilton, Rhode 
Island, 1882), 1, 296-297. 
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Considered as a legend, Kidd lore may not be wholly to the 
connoisseur’s taste. The nearest thing to a unified popular 
narrative evolved from it is the old ballad, which, though it 
has nothing to do with buried treasure, has traveled half 
way round the world. The tales of buried gold, though 
numerous, never fell together in a single, distinguishable 
Kidd legend. Emanating from the various spots in New Eng- 
land and along the lower Hudson where the treasure was said 
to be, various surmises and more or less superstitious beliefs 
gained currency in certain restricted regions—often appar- 
ently a union merely of the mystery surrounding Kidd's 
treasure and the age-old supernaturalism attached to buried 
gold. Add a few touches of witchcraft, and we have the sort of 
Kidd legend current on Manhattan Island and reflected in 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. Or add touches from the Flying 
Dutchman legend, and we have the sort of Kidd lore that 
Cooper worked into the Water Witch. Drop it into still more 
conventionalized patterns, and we have The Gold Bug or 
Treasure Island. But whatever the writers of fiction came to 
make of him, they were dealing first with a long-established 
popular belief in his evil character that goes straight back 
to the clamors and false stories of his own time, and secondly, 
with a long-established confusion with other New England 
“captains” more notorious originally than Kidd himself. 








EMERSON’S “REASON” AND THE SCOTTISH 
PHILOSOPHERS 


MERRELL R. DAVIS 


N May of 1834, a few months after his return from Europe, 

Emerson paused from his reading of Goethe, Carlyle, and 
Coleridge, and from his study of the truth as revealed by 
Nature, to write a letter to his brother Edward, then in Porto 
Rico. After his introductory greeting, Emerson wrote: 


Philosophy affirms that the outward world is only phenomenal 
& the whole concern of dinners of tailors of gigs of balls whereof 
men make such account is a quite relative & temporary one—an 
intricate dream—the exhalation of the present state of the Soul— 
wherein the Understanding works incessantly as if it were real 
but the eternal Reason when now & then he is allowed to speak 
declares it is an accident a smoke nowise related to his permanent 
attributes. Now that I have used the words, let me ask you do 
you draw the distinction of Milton Coleridge & the Germans be- 
tween Reason & Understanding. I think it a philosophy itself. & 
like all truth very practical.... Reason is the highest faculty of 
the soul—what we mean often by the soul itself; it never reasons, 
never proves, it simply perceives; it is vision. The Understanding 
toils all the time, compares, contrives, adds, argues, near sighted 
but strong-sighted, dwelling in the present the expedient the cus- 
tomary. Beasts have some understanding but no Reason. Reason 
is potentially perfect in every man—Understanding in very differ- 
ent degrees of strength. The thoughts of youth, & “first thoughts,” 
are the revelations of Reason. the love of the beautiful & of 
Goodness as the highest beauty the belief in the absolute & the 
universal superiority of the Right & the True But understanding 
that wrinkled calculator the steward of our house to whom is 
committed the support of our animal life contradicts evermore 
these affirmations of Reason & points at Custom & Interest & per- 
suades one man that the declarations of Reason are false & an- 
other that they are at least impracticable. Yet by & by after having 
denied our Master we come back to see at the end of years or of 
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life that he was the Truth. “Tell him,” was the word sent by Posa 
to the Spanish prince “when he is a man to reverence the dreams 
of his youth.” And it is observed that “our first & third thoughts 
usually coincide.” Religion Poetry Honor belong to the Reason; 
to the real the absolute. These which the Understanding sticks 
to it are chimaeras he can prove it. Can he, dear? The blind men 
in Rome said the streets were dark. Finally to end my quotations, 
Fen{elon] said, “O Reason! Reason! art not thou He whom I 
seek.” —The manifold applications of the distinction to Literature 
to the Church to Life will show how good a key it is. So hallelujah 
to the Reason forevermore.' 


This is Emerson's earliest clear and careful statement of a 
distinction between the “reason” and the “understanding” 
which was to form an important part of his thinking in the 
1836 Nature and in his later essays.* The reason is here repre- 
sented as a faculty of the mind that functions by revealing or 
perceiving intuitively and not by a syllogistic or logical proc- 
ess of reasoning. It is eternal and farsighted, and gives to man 
his “first thoughts” of youth, his love of the beautiful and the 
good, his belief in the absolute and universal right and true, 
and his knowledge of the “real,” the “absolute.” The under- 
standing, on the other hand, is a faculty of the mind that 
functions by comparing, contriving, adding, and arguing. 
It is temporal and nearsighted, denies the assertions of reason, 
and gives to man rules of custom and self-interest for the care 
of the body and animal life—what Emerson in his essay 


1 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ralph L. Rusk, editor (New 
York, 1939), 1, 412-413. The comment that “our first and third thoughts usu- 
ally coincide”—a favorite one with Emerson—occurs first in his journal for 
June, 1831 (Journals, u, 388), where beside the quotation “Our first and third 
thoughts coincide” appears the name “Stewart.” The remark reappears in 
modified forms in Journals, u, 435 (December 10, 1831), and m1, 299 (May 21, 
1834) and 323 (August 9g, 1834). Though the quotation above has not been 
found in Dugald Stewart’s Works, this Scottish philosopher is probably the 
source cited. 

2 For Emerson’s use of this distinction in his essays, cf. his Works, Cente- 
nary Edition, 1, “Nature,” 27, 36, 49, and 72~73; “The American Scholar,” 102; 
and the “Divinity School Address,” 129. For statements of this distinction 
before 1836, cf. the Journals, 11, 358, and 11, 235-237, 310-311, 433, and 492. 
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Nature calls “commodity.” He could have discovered this 
distinction in 1829, when he first read Coleridge’s The Friend 
and James Marsh’s edition of the Aids to Reflection, and 
wrote enthusiastically to his aunt Mary, under date of De- 
cember 10 and 13: “I am reading Coleridge’s Friend with 
great interest. ... what a living soul, what a universal Knowl- 
edge! ...1 become acquainted with one new mind I never 
saw before.” * The passage from The Friend which makes 
the distinction reads:* 


... it [Reason] is an organ identical with its appropriate objects. 
Thus, God, the Soul, eternal Truth &c. are the objects of Reason; 
but they are themselves reason. We name God the Supreme Rea- 
son; and Milton says, “Whence the Soul Reason receives, and 
Reason is her Being.” Whatever is conscious Self-knowledge is 
Reason; and in this sense it may be safely defined the organ of 
the Super-sensuous; even as the Understanding wherever it does 
not possess or use the Reason, as another and inward eye, may 
be defined the conception of the Sensuous, or the faculty by which 
we generalize and arrange the phaenomena of perception... . 


Emerson’s new statement of the distinction, however, was 
probably inspired by his re-reading of The Friend in 1834, at 
the time when he was writing. 

There can be little doubt that Coleridge introduced Emer- 


8 Journals, u, 277-278 (December 10 and 13, 1829). Although Emerson 
had borrowed the Biographia Literaria from the Harvard library as early as 
November 16, 1826, as shown by K. W. Cameron, in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
Reading (Raleigh, 1941), 46, Coleridge did not receive undue prominence in 
the journals or letters until late in 1829. In October of that year, two months 
before the letter just cited, the Aids to Reflection is mentioned in a “Book 
Memoranda” (Journals, u, 268). On January 23, 1831, Emerson quoted from 
The Friend in his sermon on miracles (A. C. McGiffert Jr., Young Emerson 
Speaks (Boston, 1938), 126); and on May 3, 1834, he referred to The Friend 
in his journal, scarcely a month before writing the letter quoted in the text 
above (Journals, 111, 295). 

4 New edition (London, 1818), 1, 266-267. For similar passages presenting 
the distinction, which Emerson could have read, cf. the Aids to Reflection, 1, 
95-96, 98-99 (James March, “Preliminary Essay”), and 240 ff.; and Appendix 
B, in Coleridge’s Works, W. G. T. Shedd, editor (New York, 1884); also 
Biographia Literaria, m1, 274, in the same. 
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son to the terms “reason” and “understanding” as he used 
them in the technical senses illustrated here, and that Cole- 
ridge fixed the distinction between them in his mind. But 
there can also be little doubt that Emerson was familiar with 
the ideas which lay behind these terms long before he read 
Coleridge, and that he expressed these ideas earlier, though 
in different language. Almost twelve years prior to the 
passage quoted from his letter of 1834, for example, Emerson 
had written in his journal for November 16, 1822; 


The child who refuses to pollute its little lips with a lie, and 
the archangel who refuses with indignation to rebel in the 
armies of heaven against the Most High, act alike in obedience 
to a law which pervades all intelligent beings. This law is the 
Moral Sense; a rule coéxtensive and coéval with Mind. It derives 
its existence from the eternal character of the Deity, of which we 
spoke above; and seems of itself to imply, and therefore to prove 
his Existence. ... Whence comes this strong universal feeling that 
approves or abhors actions? Manifestly not from matter, which is 
altogether unmoved by it, and the connection of which with it 
is a thing absurd—but from a Mind, of which it is the essence. 
That Mind is God. 

This Sentiment which we bear within us, is so subtle and un- 
earthly in its nature, so entirely distinct from all sense and mat- 
ter, and hence so difficult to be examined, and withal so decisive 
and invariable in its dictates—that it clearly partakes of another 
world than this, and looks forward to it in the end. It is further 
to be observed of it, that its dictates are never blind, are never 
capricious, but, however they may seem to differ, are always dis- 
covered on a close and profound examination to point to a fault- 
less and unattainable perfection. . .. 

This Sentiment differs from the affections of the heart and 
from the faculties of the mind. The affections are undiscrimi- 
nating and capricious. The Moral Sense is not. The powers of the 
intellect are sometimes wakeful and sometimes dull, alive with 
interest to one subject and dead to the charm of another. There 
are no ebbs and flows, no change, no contradiction in this [the 
Moral Sense]. Its lively approbation never loses its pleasure; its 
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aversion never loses its sting. Its oracular answers might be sound- 
ed through the world, for they are always the same. Motives and 
characters are amenable to it; and the golden rules which are the 


foundation of its judgments we feel and acknowledge, but do not 
understand. . . . 


In this passage Emerson is discussing the “moral sense” as 
a “sentiment” which differs from the rational or logical “fac- 
ulties of the mind,” and being derived from the “eternal 
character of the Deity” has none of the “undiscriminating 
and capricious” characteristics of the “affections.” It operates 
by perceiving immediately, as a feeling, and by judging with- 
out questioning, and gives to man his sense of approbation or 
aversion, his guideposts to perfection, and his proof of the 
existence of God. It is not a product of empirical experience 
but is “co€éxtensive and coéval” with the “mind” which is 
found in the child, in the adult being, and in God. It is, in 
short, something closely akin to the Coleridgean “reason.” 

The purpose of this paper is to point out the source of 
Emerson’s conception of this faculty of knowing, which he 
first called the “moral sense” and later the “reason,” and in 
doing so to indicate certain origins of his transcendentalism 
antedating his knowledge of Coleridge and the German phi- 
losophers.® 


II 


Emerson’s comments on the “moral sense” (November 8, 
1822) were made a little more than a year after he graduated 
from Harvard and while he was assisting his brother William 
in a “finishing school” for young ladies in Boston. At Harvard 
he had made an intensive study of moral philosophy, and his 

4a Journals, 1, 186-188 (November 8, 1822). For similiar passages in 
the Journals, cf. 1, 162-164 and 209-211; MU, 115-116, 126-127, 137-138, 242, 
and g99; and m, 465. Cf. also the “Divinity School Address” in Works, 
I, 121-122. 


5 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Leon 
Howard for his advice and valuable guidance in this investigation. 
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interest in the study had carried over into his teaching. Miss 
Hannah Stevenson, one of the students at the school, later 
told Edward Emerson that the girls “found out that to praise 
Dugald Stewart's Philosophy, which he had lately read, and 
which was one of the few metaphysical works he liked, was a 
way to please him.” * Ralph Waldo Emerson had not only 
“lately read” Dugald Stewart but he had studied him care- 
fully for his course in Intellectual Philosophy at Harvard. 
John Locke was the other philosopher studied in that course, 
and it may be that Harvard was already requiring its students 
to criticise Locke on such “controverted questions” as the 
purely empirical origin of knowledge,’ and teaching Stewart's 
system for that purpose. In any case, Emerson, after devoting 
two terms to Locke at Harvard, had almost certainly been re- 
citing Stewart steadily throughout the last third of his junior 
and his entire senior year.* 


6 Edward Waldo Emerson, Emerson in Concord, A Memoir (London, 
1889), 28-31. Cf. Rusk, Letters, 1, 125 (November 25, 1822), where Emerson 
writes that “Stewart's last Dissertation ...saves you the toil of turning over a 
hundred tomes in which the philosophy of Mind, since the Revival of Letters, 
is locked up.” This was undoubtedly Dugald Stewart's General View of the 
Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival 
of Letters in Europe, which appeared in a Boston edition in 1822. 

7 Announcement of this purpose appeared in the 1833 catalogue, and it 
may have been an earlier requirement. Cf. Edgeley W. Todd, “Philosophical 
Ideas at Harvard College, 1817-1837," New England Quarterly, xvi (March, 
1943; hereinafter, ““Todd”), 64. 

8 Emerson's entire course of philosophical study, and the texts used, can 
be worked out from the catalogs of his day and a “Circular Letter relating to 
Harvard University,” in the North American Review, vi (March, 1818), 421- 
430, corrected by indications of his study which appear in his journals and 
letters, as follows: 


Freshman year: no ay studied 
Sophomore year: Third term (June 4 to August 25, 1819) 
Forenoon: Natural Philosophy: William Enfield, Institutes of Natural 
Philosophy.* 
Afternoon: Logic: Levi Hedge, Elements of Logick. 
Intellectual Philosophy: John Locke, Essay concerning Human 
Understanding (two volumes). 
Junior year: First term (September 25 to December 24, 1819) 
Morning: Metaphysics: Locke; Dugald Stewart, Elements of the Philos- 
ophy of the Human Mind (two volumes). 
Forenoon: Theology: William Paley, Evidences of Christianity. 
Second term (February 11 to May 19, 1820) 
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The work of Stewart which Emerson studied during this 
period was Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
which had been published in New York in 1818. What Emer- 
son studied in the two volumes of this text was Stewart's analy- 
sis of the “Intellectual Powers” of man, which formed the first 
part of his inquiry into man’s nature, and was supplemented 
later by an analysis of man’s “Active and Moral Powers.” 
According to Stewart, the “most important by far” of the in- 
tellectual powers is the reason.® Other faculties of the mind 
are subservient to this, and derive their chief value from it. 
After noting the popular uses of the word in his day, Stewart 
states that when he uses the word in his discussion he intends 
to denote by it “merely the power by which we distinguish 
truth from falsehood, and combine means for the attainment 
of our ends,” and proposes to omit “all consideration of that 
function which many have ascribed to it, of distinguishing 
right from wrong.” In other words, Stewart considers rea- 


Morning: Natural Philosophy: Enfield. 
Third term (June 2 to August 23, 1820) 
Morning: Natural Philosophy: Enfield. 
Afternoon: Moral Philosophy: Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy; 
and Stewart. 
Senior year: First term: (September 22 to December 22, 1820) 
Afternoon: Moral and Political Philosophy: Stewart; Paley; Joseph 
Butler, Analogy of Religion; and Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, 
Natural and Politick Law. 
Second term (February g to May 18, 1821) 
Morning: Moral and Political Philosophy: the same texts (after seven 
weeks supplemented by Inteliectual Philosophy) 
Forenoon: Theology: Butler. 
Afternoon: Intellectual Philosophy: Stewart. 
Third term (June 1 to August 29, 1821) 
Morning: Moral and Political Philosophy: texts as in the first and 
second terms. 
* Although the course in Natural Philosophy was given regularly in the sec- 
ond and third terms of the junior year, Emerson began the study of Enfield 
two terms early (Letters, 1, 84-85). He was still studying his “accursed Enfield,” 
however, in the second term of his junior year (Journals, 1, 23: April go, 1820). 
9 Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (hereinafter, “Ele- 
ments”), u, 1. The edition cited is the seven-volume Works (Cambridge, 1829). 
The other “Intellectual Powers” Stewart lists as: powers of external perception, 
of attention, of conception, of abstraction, of association of ideas, of memory, 
and of imagination. These are treated in Volume I of his Elements; Volume II 
treats solely the intellectual power of reason. 
10 Elements, u, 8. 
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son as an intellectual power and avoids considering it as an 
active and moral power. 

Stewart suggests, furthermore, in the same passage that the 
reader is to understand by his use of the term “reason” the 
“very extensive” meaning commonly accepted in differenti- 
ating the powers of man from those of beasts. In opposition 
to the use of the word as signifying merely the “discursive” or 
“rational” power of the mind, Stewart defines reason as in- 
cluding both logical and intuitive powers—that is, the powers 
that Coleridge was later to identify with his faculties of the 
“understanding” and the “reason.” The power of reasoning, 
he suggests, “presupposes the power of intuition”; both 
powers have a “near affinity” or rather a “radical identity.” ™ 
At one point in his discussion, Stewart even questions 
whether 


... the word reason would not on some occasions, be the best 
substitute which our language affords for intuition, in that en- 
larged acceptation which has been given to it [reason] of late.’ 


In thus explaining the operations of reason, Stewart aligns 
himself with the “intuitive philosopny which was characteris- 
tic of the Scottish reaction to Hume.” '* There are certain 
“primary truths” which “form constituent and essential ele- 
ments of reason,” rather than “objects with which reason is 
conversant,” because a “conviction’’ of these truths is “‘neces- 
sarily implied in all our thoughts and in all our actions.” 
This class of truths he calls “Fundamental Laws of Human 
Belief, or Primary Elements of Human Reason,” and he 
sometimes labels them the “instinctive principles of be- 
lief.” ** They consist of two general categories: (1) mathe- 
matical axioms; and (2) truths “inseparably connected with 
~~ 41 Elements, 1, 65 and 68. 

12 Elements, ul, 44. 

13 Todd, 72-73. 


14 Elements, u, 18. 
15 Elements, 1, 39 and 237. 
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the exercise of Consciousness, Perception, Memory, and Rea- 
soning,” which he labels “Laws of Belief.” ** From neither 
axioms nor laws of belief can any “direct inference be drawn 
for the enlargement of our knowledge.” Both are intimately 
connected with the reasoning process, 


...not.as the principles ...from which our reasonings set out, 
and on which they ultimately depend; but as the necessary condi- 
tions on which every step of the deduction tacitly proceeds; or 
rather .. . as essential elements which enter into the composition 
of reason itself." 


By his emphasis on these intuitive beliefs of the mind, 
Stewart places himself in line with Thomas Reid. With Reid, 
he acknowledges the authority of “instinctive principles of 
belief,” or “principles of common sense,” as a means of avoid- 
ing the skeptical conclusions of Hume, and of correcting the 
epistemology of Locke; but he objects to the phrase “princi- 
ples of common sense” as designating these beliefs, and pre- 
fers to substitute the term “constituent elements of human 
reason.” 18 

Stewart's discussion of the reason, however, is too general 
to form the source of the ideas found in the 1822 Journal. 
Emerson 2pparently discovered these ideas in Stewart's op- 
position of the “Moral Sense” to the rational or logical 
powers of the mind in the Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
which he was reading outside the curriculum in 1820 and 
1821.’® According to this text, the “moral sense” is a faculty 


16 Elements, u, 18. Stewart does not attempt to enumerate all of the “Laws 
of Belief,” but he does list: (1) the belief in the “present existence” of our 
sensations and thoughts; (2) the belief in the “present identity” of these; 
(3) the belief in the existence of the material world and in the “continued 
uniformity of the laws of nature.” These last are “metaphysical or transcen- 
dental truths,” and are a part of the “original stamina of human reason.” 
Cf. Elements, u, 35 ff. 

17 Elements, ul, 41. 

18 Elements, i, 43-44- 

19 Cf. “Quotation Book” for 1820-1821: “Reasonings a priori; Moral Out- 
line, Dugald Stewart.” (Journals, 1, 89). 
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having “active and moral powers” which influence the will 
of man. It has “pre-eminence” over all other principles of 
action, such as man’s appetites, desires, affections, and self- 
love, and differs essentially from them in that the “least 
violation” of its authority “fills us with remorse.” * The 
moral sense is not merely the recipient of impressions of right 
and wrong, like the relishes and aversions of the external 
and internal senses, as Hutchinson had suggested, but an 
original and universal principle of the mind that apprehends 
the distinction between right and wrong to be “eternal and 
immutable.” #4 Its moral judgments appear, says Stewart, 
“long before children are able to form the general notion of 
happiness, and indeed in the very infancy of their reason.” * 
These judgments spring from the “natural principles of the 
mind,” which, like the “fundamental Laws of Belief,” form 
an “essential part of the human constitution,” and as such are 
“coéval with the first operations of the intellect.” ** Although 
education may “vary our sentiments” with respect to particu- 
lar ethical concepts, education “could not create our notions 
of Right and Wrong, of Merit and Demerit’’; for education 
but cooperates with the “natural principles of the mind,” 
and “presupposes the existence of certain principles which 
are common to all mankind.” ** Finally, he continues, the 
moral sense enjoins upon us as the “law of our nature” the 
“love and admiration of moral excellence,” and the exercise 
of its judgments is accompanied by the conviction of the 
moral administration of the universe and the belief in a 
future life.” 

This discussion of the moral sense is in its basic tenets 


20 Outlines of Moral Philosophy (hereinafter, “Moral Outlines”), m1, 434 
(§214) and 457 (§296). The edition cited is again the seven-volume edition of 
Stewart’s Works (Cambridge, 1829). 

21 Moral Outlines, m1, 425-426 (§§183-184) and 457 (§295). 

22 Moral Outlines, ut, 421 (§167). 

23 Moral Outlines, m1, 396 (§70), 421 (§169), and 423 (§176). 

24 Moral Outlines, m1, 421-422 (§§169-171). 

25 Moral Outlines, u1, 423 (§175), 456-457 (§§294-297), and 465 (§319). 
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the same as that which Emerson expressed in his Journals 
for 1822, a year after we know that he had been reading 
Stewart's analysis. It is thus reasonable to assert that Emerson 
was familiar with the idea of an intuitive moral faculty, 
“coéval with the first operations of the intellect,” from his 
reading and study of Stewart during the last years of his 
undergraduate days at Harvard. 


III 


Emerson's interest in Stewart's ideas was not altogether 
independent but, on the contrary, a reflection of the attitude 
current in the Harvard of his day. Before taking up the 
formal study of “Intellectual Philosophy,” he was introduced 
to it by his course in logic, which he studied under Levi 
Hedge from his instructor’s own textbook. Hedge’s purpose 
in his Elements of Logick, according to the North American 
Review, was to “collect from the former systems of logick, 
and from the works of Rheid [sic] and Stewart, what is suited 
to his purpose, and mould the materials into a form the most 
convenient for academical instruction.” *° In the “Concluding 
Remarks’ to the third edition, the preface of which is signed 
“Harvard College, November, 1821," Hedge indicates his 
respect for Scottish philosophy when he refers the student 
for further reading to the “writings of Locke, Reid, Stewart, 
and Brown,” who “may be said to comprise in themselves 
a complete system of intellectual philosophy.’’ These philoso- 
phers, he feels, may be “consulted with great benefit” for 
information on the “first principles of human knowledge,” 
or on “the subject of moral reasoning,” or for guidance in 
directing the mind “in its researches after truth,” from writers 
who “reason clearly and accurately.” 7" 


26 North American Review, tv (1816), 18-92. 

27 Elements of Logick; or A Summary of the General Principles and Dif- 
ferent Modes of Reasoning (stereotype edition, Boston, 1827), 168-170. Hedge 
divides the book into three parts: Part I, a description of the leading affec- 
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Emerson himself comments auspiciously upon his entrance 
into the study of logic, in a letter to William Emerson, June 
14, 1819: 


...the Sophomore Class & their unworthy member your very 
humble servt have commenced the notorious & important study 
of Logic. I am getting and intending to get my “lessons verbatim 
and the rest word for word” Spirit of Metaphysics! (my pen 
trembles with reverential awe while I write) Oh smile on thy 
pupil & graciously hear his petitions for preeminence among thy 
sons!28 


Since Hedge thought his students ought to learn by employ- 
ing “the precise words of the learned author,” Emerson was 
but accepting the advice of his instructor in his plans to get 
his lessons “verbatim.” * 

Emerson’s contact with the Scottish philosophers in the 
Harvard curriculum may be further illustrated by his study 
under Levi Frisbie, Alford Professor of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, whom he praised in his 
journal.*° A year after Frisbie’s death, his close friend, 
Andrews Norton, Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature, 


tions and operations of the mind; Part II, a discussion of “Terms and Propo- 
sitions” used in logic; and Part III, a differentiation between judgment and 
reasoning. The first act of judgment is based on the intuitive evidence (“the 
sources of intuitive belief”) of sense, consciousness, memory, axioms, and gen- 
eral principles. The second act of judgment, the act of reasoning, is based on 
deductive evidence. Reasoning, itself, is divided into moral and demonstra- 
tive reasoning, the latter being used only about “necessary truths,” whether 
metaphysical or mathematical. Hedge’s discussion is parallel in all important 
matters to the discussion of the same subject in Stewart's Elements, Part II, 
and Moral Outlines, 1, 395, ff., as well as Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man, Parts VI and VII, in Works (New York, 1822), 0, 
257-400. In particular, Reid, Stewart, and Hedge emphasize the “sources of 
intuitive belief” as a basis for “Judgment.” 

28 Rusk, Letters, 1, 83-84. 

29 §. A. Eliot, A History of Cambridge, Mass., 1630-1913 (Cambridge, 1919), 
113. 

30 Journals, 1, 162. As Alford Professor, Frisbie was to lecture to the 
seniors in the second term, at g a.m. on Thursday, and beginning in April on 
Monday and Thursday. Emerson therefore was scheduled to hear these lec- 
tures from February 9 to May 18, 1821. 
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published a book containing “manuscript notes’ of his lec- 
tures.*? These notes are for “two courses of lectures,” one 
set entitled “On Right, as a Quality of Actions,” and the 
second, “On the Moral Constitution of Man.” Although Pro- 
fessor Norton comments in his “Memoir” that the opinions 
of Frisbie on the matter of morals resembled those of the 
Scottish philosopher, Thomas Brown,* he failed to acknowl- 
edge, or more probably took for granted, the rather obvious 
similarity between the opinions expressed in Frisbie’s notes 
and those which appeared in the works of Dugald Stewart 
as well as Thomas Reid.** As a later member of the Scottish 
philosophy group, Brown was influenced by the ideas of 
Reid and Stewart; consequently, Professor Norton’s acknowl- 
edgment of the similarity between Frisbie and Brown, in 
addition to the observable similarity between his opinions 
and those of Stewart and Reid, affords considerable evidence 
of the emphasis on Scottish philosophy which members of 
Frisbie’s classes would receive from his instruction. 

In his lectures on the “Moral Constitution of Man,” Fris- 
bie follows the divisions of man’s faculties which Stewart 
presented by discussing the “intellectual” and the “active” 
powers of the mind in order and by including under each 
the separate categories of these powers. In two concluding 
lectures to the series, Frisbie discusses “Piety” and “Moral 
Taste,” and in his definitions of these terms indicates his 
agreement with the general principles of Stewart and Reid. 
“Piety” is obviously his word for the conscience, moral sense, 


31 A Collection of the Miscellaneous Writings of Professor Frisbie, with 
Some Notices of his Life and Character, edited by Andrews Norton (Boston, 
1823; hereinafter, “Frisbie, Writings.”) 

82 Andrews Norton, “Memoir,” in Frisbie, Writings, xxviii. Brown’s lec- 
tures (Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Edinburgh, 1820) 
were not read by Frisbie before 1822, but at that time he told Norton: “I 
ought to be pleased with them; for he has what I considered some of my best 
thoughts.” 

33 Cf. Frisbie, Writings, 159; Stewart, Moral Outlines, m1, 380-381 and 
405-406; and Reid, Works, 1, 381-383 and 243. 
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or moral faculty, but with a Christian bias of his own added. 
According to Frisbie, 


Piety is a sentiment implying certain feelings, as well as per- 
ceptions of the understanding. There have been two erroneous 
extremes respecting its nature. Some have considered it as a mere 
feeling; and others have explained it as a mere intellectual exer- 
cise. 
Piety, philosophically considered, is distinct from the preceding 
principles, even from a sense of duty. The sense of duty existed 
in the minds of Heathens without reference to the will of God. 
At the present day, however, with the light which Christians en- 
joy, piety enters into, sanctifies, and elevates all the principles 
of right action. It is founded in the natural sentiments of the 
heart. . .. Piety, therefore, is natural to man.*4 


Frisbie’s emphasis in this passage on the “natural sentiments 
of the heart” as a basis for piety, and his consideration of its 
function as involving both judgment and feeling, are exactly 
what Stewart and earlier Reid had suggested about man’s 
moral sense. Both Stewart and Reid had objected to the rea- 
soning of Hume in giving to the “moral sense” only a power 
of feeling, without judging; and Reid had stated specifically 
that “our moral determinations may, with propriety, be 
called moral sentiments,” because the word “sentiment” sig- 
fies “judgment accompanied with feeling.” * 

Frisbie’s lecture on “Moral Taste” also indicates his gen- 
eral agreement with Stewart and Reid. He defines moral taste 
as a “susceptibility to moral greatness,” which requires “not 
only an improved mind, but a heart in harmony with what- 
ever is most excellent in our natures.” He continues: 


Moral Taste, then, is a quick susceptibility to right and 
wrong. ... It often anticipates the decisions of reason, and gives 
alarm, especially in minor duties, when conscience perhaps 


34 Frisbie, Writings, 195-196. 
85 Reid, Works, m1, 309. Cf. Stewart, Works, v, 160. 
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would be hardly sensible of danger. ...A true moral sense is of- 
fended, not only by absolute injustice or malignity, but by what- 
ever, either in manner or the expression of sentiments, may have 
any remote influence unfavorable to virtue... . 

Moral taste is easily distinguished from those principles before 
mentioned. The object of benevolence [treated under “Benevo- 
lent affections”] is the happiness of others, that of moral taste is 
their actions, and the feelings, and principles which produce 
them. A sense of duty is a conviction that we are bound to con- 
form to the laws of rectitude; moral taste delights in this confor- 
mity. Approbation is a sentiment, implying a judgment of the 
understanding, a judgment that we cannot but pronounce, when 
we perceive what is right. But the pleasure with which this judg- 
ment is accompanied, in a greater or less degree, is moral taste. 
This taste, as it may enter into, is the consummation of all our 
moral principles.** 


The presentation of moral taste as a “quick sensibility to 
right and wrong,” which often “anticipates the decisions 
of reason,” which “delights” in right conduct and takes 
“pleasure” in moral judgments, indicates Frisbie’s general 
agreement with Reid and Stewart, who emphasize “feeling” 
as an important adjunct of the judgments of the moral 
faculty or moral sense.** 

What is significant in the lectures of Frisbie, and particu- 
larly his lectures on “Piety” and “Moral Taste,” is his em- 
phasis on the moral perfectibility of man through the opera- 
tions of a moral “sentiment” that both judges and feels, and 
its parallel in the writings of the “common sense” philoso- 
phers who were being studied in Harvard during Emerson’s 
undergraduate days. Fundamentally in agreement with the 
Scottish philosophers, Frisbie was presenting a principle 


36 Frisbie, Writings, 199-200. 

87 Cf. Reid, “Essays on the Active Powers of the Mind,” Works, m1, 163, 
305-317; and Stewart, Moral Outlines, m1, 423 (§176) ff. Stewart emphasizes 
the “perception of an action as Right or Wrong”; the “emotion of pleasure or 
pain; varying in its degree, according to the acuteness of our moral sensibil- 
ity”; and the “perception of the merit or demerit of the agent.” 
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which was to be repeated in Emerson’s journal a year after 
his graduation, as already quoted, in which are emphasized 
the intuitive functions of the moral sentiment and the “de- 
cisive and invariable’’ nature of its dictates. 


IV 


The first literary fruit of Emerson’s study of the Scottish 
philosophers was a Bowdoin Prize essay, entitled “The Pres- 
ent State of Ethical Philosophy,” written in 1821.** The year 
before the delivery of this essay, Emerson had prepared and 
given another essay, ““The Character of Socrates,” which met 
with a partial rebuke from President Kirkland. As Mary 
Moody Emerson wrote her nephew: “When the President 
saw your Socrates, he asked, why not a better Locke, Stewart, 
and Paley scholar?” * In the following year Emerson pre- 

_pared an essay that proved his familiarity with these authori- 
ties, and above all indicated his high regard for the Scottish 
school of philosophers. 

Emerson begins his essay by sketching briefly the history of 
ethical philosophy from Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates to the 
“moderns,” Cudworth, Clarke, Price, and Butler; and Reid, 
Paley, Smith, and Stewart. He then considers the essential 
differences between the ancient and the modern philoso- 
phers, and in the process manages to present “the leading 
characteristics of ethical science as it is represented by modern 
teachers,—by Reid, Paley, Stewart.” * First, Emerson empha- 
sizes the “more practical character’’ of the moderns. They 
have “substituted inquiries of deep interest for those of only 
speculative importance.” Such “inquiries of deep interest” 


88 “A Dissertation on the Present State of Ethical Philosophy,” in Two 
Unpublished Essays...by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward E. Hale, editor 
(Boston, 1896). 

89 James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Cambridge, 
1887), 1, 56. 

40 Two Unpublished Essays, 66. Emerson’s summary of these “characteris- 
tics,” from which the ensuing quotations are made, is included in pages 61-65. 
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Emerson discovers in the reasonings of Dr. Price when that 
philosopher concludes that “every wrong act is a step to all 
that is tremendous in the universe.” Second, the moderns 
have simplified morals, have laid down “maxims in morals,” 
and proposed to introduce “demonstrations from mathemati- 
cal analogy.” Although Emerson agrees that it is “safer to 
reason from adaptation and analogy” in determining the “du- 
ties of man” and in knowing the “will of God,” he suggests 
that the object of these reasonings is “to confirm the decision 
of the moral faculty, which is recognized as an original prin- 
ciple of our nature,—an intuition by which we directly deter- 
mine the merit or demerit of an action.” The duties which 
the “modern systems of ethical philosophy” recognize are 
three: (1) those which man owes the Deity; (2) those which 
man owes to others; and (3) those which regard ourselves.*! 

Third, Emerson suggests that the rights of man—‘‘pater- 
nal rights, the rights of property, implying the right of self- 
defence’’— are “‘better understood” by the moderns than by 
the ancients. Fourth, Emerson recognizes a “leveling princi- 
ple” in moral philosophy so that “distinctions of intellect fall 
away,” and genius may be “counter-balanced by worth.” 
Related to this is another distinguishing feature of moral 
philosophy which demonstrates that ‘‘a series of humble ef- 
forts is more meritorious than solitary miracles of virtue,” 
for the human mind expands on “extraordinary calls for 
sentiment and strong feeling,” and meets the occasion “even 
without fixed principles of virtue.” 

Having presented his “leading characteristics of ethical 
science,” Emerson continues with an analysis of Hume’s con- 
cept of happiness as being “in the condition of the mind, 
without regard to the particular objects of contemplation.” * 
He commends Hume for his “philosophical sagacity,” though 


41 Cf. Moral Outlines, m1, 436 ff. 
42 Two Unpublished Essays, 66-67. 
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he implies a hostility to Hume’s “views which dictated this 
theory.” Passing from the subject of happiness to that of 
virtue, he insists that all the definitions of virtue—among 
them, Wollaston’s “truth is Virtue,” and Paley’s “the prin- 
ciple of expediency is the basis of Virtue”—are one and the 
same thing: “a conformity to the law of conscience.” The 
philosophers are only disputing about words. 

Approaching his conclusion, Emerson attacks the ideas of 
Hume as an “outrage upon the feelings of human nature,” 
and as insupportable “by any dexterous use of argument” — 
a way of combating the skepticism of Hume which Reid and 
his followers were in the habit of using. Hume has attempted 
to undermine “the foundations of belief,” suggests Emerson. 
He “wanders on till he has effaced memory, judgment, and, 
finally, our own consciousness; and the laws of morals become 
idle dreams and fantasies.” ** In opposition to the “visionary 
schemes of Mr. Hume and Bishop Berkeley,” “* and in par- 
ticular the “pernicious ingenuity” of Hume, Emerson places 
the “common-sense philosophy of which Dr. Reid is the-chief 
champion.” This philosophy “aims at establishing a code of 
propositions as axioms which no rational being will dispu‘e, 
and, reasoning from these,’ to refute the skeptics. Although 
Emerson feels that the “reasonings” of this school “‘yet want 
the neatness and conclusiveness of a system, and have not 
been made with such complete success as to remove the ter- 
ror which attached to the name of Hume,” he nevertheless 
concludes, 


The first true advance which is made must go on in the school 
in which Reid and Stewart have labored. Philosophers must agree 
in terms and discover their own ideas with regard to the moral 
sense, or, as others term it, the decisions of the understanding. 


48 Two Unpublished Essays, 67-69. 

44 Emerson's attitude toward Berkeley in this essay is particularly interest- 
ing when it is considered in relation to his “noble doubt” attitude of the 
1836 Nature. 
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They will perhaps form the proposed code of moral maxims and 
look no longer for many ultimate principles.* 


This emphasis on the moral sense is important to Emerson, 
because, as he had suggested earlier in the essay, the “funda- 
mental principles are taught by the moral sense, and no 
advancement of time or knowledge can improve them.” 

Along with the evidence of the emphasis given to Scottish 
philosophy in the Harvard curriculum during Emerson’s 
college years, and the philosophical bias of his instructors in 
philosophy toward the Scottish school, we may discern in this 
Bowdoin essay, written as the last major effort of his senior 
year, sufficient evidence of his own attitude toward the 
problems of ethical philosophy for ‘the assertion that the 
“common-sense” philosophers were of primary significance to 
him at this time. In attacking Hume, and in looking toward 
the Scottish School, he was not only reflecting his reading and 
study of these philosophers, but showing his agreement with 
the principles which they presented. Perhaps even more im- 
portant than this, Emerson was indicating his interest in an 
intuitive “moral faculty” or “moral sense’ which presents 
man with “fundamental principles” of morality. 


V 


Upon his gradvation from college, Emerson was much more 
conversant with the systematic philosophy taught him in the 
Harvard classroom than scholars have realized. The instruc- 
tion he received from Levi Hedge and Levi Frisbie and his 
study of Dugald Stewart's texts led him to find the “first 
true advance” in the field of ethics in “the school in which 
Reid and Stewart” had labored. But Emerson’s study of 
Stewart is perhaps more important as a source for his theory 
of an intuitive faculty of knowing whose perception is im- 


45 Two Unpublished Essays, 6g and 76-77. 
46 Two Unpublished Essays, 58. 
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mediate and whose judgment is eternal and immutable. 
Stewart’s “moral sense,” like Coleridge’s “reason,” teaches 
us fundamental principles which cannot be “improved” by 
the “advancement of time or knowledge.” They are intui- 
tively certain and they are absolute. The “moral sense’’ is 
“coéxtensive and coéval” with mind. 

The effect upon Emerson of Coleridge’s dramatic presenta- 
tion of the intuitive faculty as “reason” is not denied by thus 
exposing Emerson’s earlier interest in a similar intuitive 
faculty called the “moral sense.” Rather, this interest aids in 
the understanding of the development of his theory of knowl- 
edge, which became an essential part of his transcenden- 
talism. 











HENRY ADAMS AND CLARENCE KING 
THE RECORD OF A FRIENDSHIP 


DAVID H. DICKASON 


new friend,” said Henry Adams, “is always a miracle, 
but at thirty-three years old, such a bird of paradise 
rising in the sagebrush was an avatar. One friend in a life- 
time is much; two are many; three are hardly possible.” This 
new friend, admitted at once and joyously into the tight 
circle of Adams's intimates, was “coming from the west, satu- 
rated with the sunshine of the Sierras;” while Adams, “drift- 
ing from the east, drenched in the fogs of London,” was in 
search of some dispelling warmth to lift his mental miasma.' 
Their mutual attraction was spontaneous and complete, and 
“the closest friendship” that Adams “was ever to know” thus 
began, to last until King’s death thirty years later.* 

But concerning Clarence King little has been said except 
by Adams himself, and that little not always accurately. He 
was a native of Newport, Rhode Island, born in 1842, four 
years later than Adams. Following his graduation from the 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School at the age of twenty, King, 
with his friend James -Terry Gardiner, began his extensive 
travels by riding westward over the prairies on horseback to 
the rich mines of Nevada; and after crossing the Sierras by 
cart road met by chance on the Sacramento riverboat the bril- 
liant geologist, William H. Brewer. The latter in turn intro- 
duced him to his chief, Josiah Dwight Whitney, under whom 
King served for the next several years as voluntary assistant in 
the California Geological Survey, finding ample reward for 
his strenuous labors in the excitement of naming and scaling 
unclimbed peaks, and in the ecstasy of the limitless pano- 


1 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918; hereinafter, “Educa- 
tion”), 311-312. 
2 James Truslow Adams, The Adams Family (New York, 1930), 323. 
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ramas extended before his, eastern eyes—experiences to be 
recorded in his Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada.* At 
the age of twenty-five, King, now equipped with a sound geo- 
logical foundation and an abundant self-confidence, found 
himself appointed geologist-in-charge of the newly organized 
Survey of the Fortieth Parallel, the fruit of his enthusiasms 
and connections in Washington. Of much wider scope than 
Whitney's California survey, this reconnaissance was to in- 
clude a hundred-mile strip of territory extending from the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, westward 
over the ranges and the Great Basin, across almost a third of 
the continent. In such an extensive endeavor King named as 
his two chief assistants able geologists Arnold Hague and 
Samuel Franklin Emmons. “They held under their ham- 
mers,” Adams later remarked, “a thousand miles of mineral 
country with all its riddles to solve, and its stores of possible 
wealth to mark. They felt the future in their hands.” * 

The circumstances under which King and Adams first met 
need initial clarification. To his English correspondent, 
Charles Milnes Gaskell, at the conclusion of his opening year 
of labors in history at Harvard, Adams wrote on June 20, 
1871: 


After this week I am, I hope, free again, and unless some un- 
expected difficulty arises I shall at once start on an expedition 
which will lead me for the next six weeks into paths unknown 
to European blokes. One of my friends who is engaged on a 
government survey in the West has asked me to go with his party 
on an expedition down the cafion of the Green river, an upper 
branch of the Colorado... .5 


8 This work was published in Boston, 1872, after having appeared in 
part in the Atlantic Monthly during the preceding year. It was called by 
William H. Brewer, in his Clarence King Memoirs (New York, 1904; herein- 
after, “Memoirs”), 312, “the most brilliant and fascinating of books on moun- 
tain-climbing.” 

4 Education, 309. 

5 Worthington Chauncey Ford, editor, Letters of Henry Adams (1858- 
1891), (Boston, 1930; hereinafter, “Letters’’), 211. 
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To identify this friend, the editor of Adams’s Letters ap- 
pended a footnote: “Clarence King (1842-1901)”; but the 
indications are that by this time Adams had not yet met King, 
and that the issuer of the invitation was, instead, one of the 
aforementioned assistants. In fact, in the Education Adams, 
speaking of himself, declares: 


One of his friends from earliest childhood, and nearest neigh- 
bor in Quincy, Frank Emmons, had become a geologist and joined 
the Fortieth Parallel Survey under Government. At Washington 
in the winter of 1869-70, Emmons had invited Adams to go out 
with him on one of the field-parties in summer. Of course when 
Adams took the Review he put it at the service of the Survey, 
and regretted only that he could do no more. When the first year 
of professing and editing was at last over, and his July North 
American appeared, he drew a long breath of relief, and took 
the next train for the West.® 


To accept the hospitality of his friend S. F. Emmons, then, 
Adams set out for the Rocky Mountain area; and during a 
mid-August breathing spell in camp at Fort Bridger, Wyo- 
ming Territory, he continued to his British friend Gaskell: 


I knocked off editing and professing on the 8th of July and 
started by rail for this: place. Four days and nights of steady 
travelling carried me as far as the town of Cheyenne where it 
is customary to go through a railway process called dining, and 
here I happened to tumble over the leader of the very party I 
was on my way to join. We had a half hour’s consultation at the 
end of which he went east to New York and I stopped in the 
middle of Laramie plain, four hundred miles short of my desti- 
nation. You see there are twin parties under the same chief, one 
about four hundred miles from the other, and as the nearer one 
was just starting on an interesting trip, I decided to take a month 
with them before going on. So it was done." 


6 Education, 309. 
7 Letters, 212-213. 
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Again in the Education he amplifies: ““Emmons’s party was 
out of reach in the Uintahs, but Arnold Hague’s had come in 
to Laramie for supplies, and they took charge of Adams for 
a time. .. .’”* So the implication is unmistakable that Adams’s 
first encounter with King, the youthful chief of the Fortieth 
Parallel Survey, was the accidental meeting in the Cheyenne 
railroad dining room; and this fact makes more understand- 
able his extreme enthusiasm upon seeing King again, a few 
weeks later, in Estes Park, Colorado. 

With “a big black mule” to furnish transportation, and a 
little rifle hung at his saddle-bow for sport and protection, 
Adams geologized, shot, fished, sketched, or marched, as the 
occasion required, to match the shifting camp sites and vary- 
ing duties of his scientific companions. One day, he recalls 
in his autobiography, when the party was camped high on a 
rocky spur of Long’s Peak, he chose to ride his mule down 
the precipitous trails to the calmer pastoral scenes and good 
fishing streams of Estes Park. He looks back on the sequence 
of events: a fine hazy day, perfumed by the smoke of distant 
forest fires; the quiet beauty of the valley park stretching out 
to the base of the peaks; the stream “just fishy enough to 
tempt lingering along its banks’’; and finally, sunset and the 
sudden descent of darkness. Realizing the futility of trying 
to make his way back to camp, he decided to trust his mount’s 
sense of direction in returning to an isolated cabin noticed 
near the entrance of the park; and after two hours he stum- 
bled up to a lighted door. Several men emerged to view the 
benighted stranger; and from this strange series of circum- 
stances a great friendship immediately resulted. 


One of these men was Clarence King on his way up to the camp. 
Adams fell into his arms. As with most friendships, it was never 
a matter of growth or doubt. Friends are born in archaic horizons; 
they were shaped with the Pteraspis in Siluria; they have nothing 


8 Education, 310. 
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to do with the accident of space. King had come up that day 
from Greeley in a light four-wheeled buggy, over a trail hardly 
fit for a commissariat mule, as Adams had reason to know since 
he went back in the buggy. In the cabin, luxury provided a room 
and one bed for guests. They shared the room and the bed, and 
talked till far towards dawn....In Emmons’s camp, far up in 
the Uintahs, these talks were continued till the frosts became 
sharp in the mountains... .® 


In many ways an odd attraction and at all events a sudden 
one, Adams analyzed it as one of polarity rather than of simi- 
larity. “As a companion,” he noted, “King’s charm was great, 
but this was not the quality that so much attracted Adams, 
nor could he affect even distant rivalry on this ground.” The 
latter, eclipsed by King’s verbal pyrotechnics, modestly felt 
incapable of even telling a story, much less of promoting a 
deliberate witticism. But much more fundamental, more 
comprehensive, was the chief reason that constrained Adams 
so to admire his younger companion. For, rightly or wrongly, 
Adams in his own doubtful struggle for intellectual integra- 
tion looked upon King as one who had deliberately and suc- 
cessfully set out to follow a specified pattern of self-develop- 
ment, a consciously coordinated method of working out his 
life’s plan. Thus in Colorado: 


The lines of their lives converged, but King had moulded and 
directed his life logically, scientifically, as Adams thought Ameri- 
can life should be directed. He had given himself education all 
of a piece, yet broad. Standing in the middle of his career, where 
their paths at last came together, he could look back and look 
forward on a straight line, with scientific knowledge for its base. 
Adams’ life, past or future, was a succession of violent breaks 
or waves, with no base at all. King’s abnormal energy had already 
won him great success. None of his contemporaries had done so 
much, single-handed, or were likely to leave so deep a trail.!° 


® Education, 310-311 and 313. 
10 Education, 312. 
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In his perhaps unduly humble estimate of himself, Adams 
chose to see little of significance in the years with his father 
at the Court of St. James, and nothing of value in his scholar- 
ly teaching at Harvard. “Not one of his many devices to 
stimulate the intellectual reaction of the student’s mind sat- 
isfied either him or the students.” And as for the educational 
system as a whole, “it remained costly, clumsy and futile. The 
university—as far as it was represented by Henry Adams— 
produced at great waste of time and money results not worth 
reaching.” ** Over against this feeling of frustration in his 
own career he placed the apparent ease and opulence of 
King’s achievement—success, too, in the field of government 
service in which, in one form or another, Adams assumed 
that he himself should have followed out his family’s tradi- 
tion. For in the organization of the Fortieth Parallel Survey 
in 1867 King had induced Congress to adopt what Adams 
called “almost its first modern act of legislation,” as a civil 
rather than military measure. King was to parallel the con- 
tinental railway in geology—‘‘a feat as yet unequalled by other 
governments which had as a rule no continents to survey.” 
And the record and summary of this far-flung exploration, 
to appear during the decade in seven large volumes, seemed 
to Adams “one of the classic scientific works of the century,” 
and significant in leading to King’s appointment in 1879 
as the first director of the newly organized and unified United 
States Geological Survey. Among all of Adams’s friends and 
associates, Clarence King was, he said, the “only one who 
stood out in extraordinary prominence as the type and model 
of what Adams would have liked to be, and of what the 
American, as he conceived, should have been and was not.”"* 

Such a statement of unreserved adulation necessitates some 
documentation in order to be convincing, and Adams at- 


11 Education, 302-304. 
12 Education, 312. 
18 Education, 308-309. 
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tempts to put into words additional reasons for this unusually 
high conception of his new friend's character: 


King had everything to interest and delight Adams. He knew 
more than Adams did of art and poetry; he knew America, 
especially west of the hundredth meridian, better than any one; 
he knew the professor by heart, and he knew the Congressman 
better than he did the professor. He knew even women; even 
the American woman; even the New York woman, which is say- 
ing much. Incidentally he knew more practical geology than 
was good for him, and saw ahead at least one generation further 
than the text-books. ... His wit and humor; his bubbling energy 
which swept every one into the current of his interest; his per- 
sonal charm of youth and manners; his faculty of giving and 
taking, profusely, lavishly, whether in thought or in money as 
though he were Nature herself, marked him almost alone among 
Americans. He had in him something of the Greek—a touch of 
Alcibiades or Alexander. One Clarence King only existed in the 
world.'¢ 


On high mountain trails, then, where as in few other 
places the essential character of an individual is evidenced, 
Henry Adams and Clarence King grew to understand and 
admire each other. Their campfire colloquies ranged over 
a limitless field of subjects, each man sounding out the other; 
and although for the next decade the actual meetings of the 
two were rare, because of King’s field expeditions and the 
extended residence abroad of Mr. and Mrs. Adams, their 
exceptional intimacy continued, to be ripened finally during 
the years of King’s official position in Washington and the 
period of their considerable travels together. 


II 


‘ 


Unfortunately for the literary and social record, Henry 
Adams made an effort shortly after the death of his wife in 


14 Education, 311. 
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1883 to cut himself off from his memories by the destruction 
of “all his diaries, notes, and correspondence. He also recalled, 
from time to time, his letters from his correspondents and 
destroyed them.”** And King, leading a perennially roving 
career among hotels, boarding houses, and homes of friends, 
preserved few of his personal documents. Hence the paucity 
of data makes all the more valuable the few extant references, 
direct and oblique, to the relation of the two men. 

While Henry and Marian Hooper Adams were in England 
in 1872—73, and again in 1876 and 1880, Clarence King was 
afield in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, or Nevada, keeping an 
administrative eye on his exploratory parties; or shuttling 
back and forth to his offices and work-rooms in New Haven, 
New York, and finally Washington, where the results of the 
expeditions were analyzed and prepared for publication. 
With the successful conclusion of his own Fortieth Parallel 
Survey in 1877, King realized the desirability of some more 
definite coordination and cooperation among the several 
governmentally sponsored but often overlapping and jealous 
field groups under such other leaders as Lieutenant George 
M. Wheeler, Ferdinand V. Hayden, and J. W. Powell. Hence 
King promoted, and with the valuable aid in Congress of 
such friends as Abram S. Hewitt and a personal solicitation 
of President Hayes by his old friend William H. Brewer, 
saw organized an inclusive, centralized United States Geo- 
logical Survey, with himself installed as its first director in 
1879.’° William Dean Howells, too, had been helpful. In his 
contribution to the volume of King Memoirs he recalls a 
meeting in Washington: “We met at the White House, to 
the occupant of which, in those pleasant eighteen-seventies 
when everybody was reasonably young, I had been the means 

15 Letters, vi, note. 

16 See Edwin Tenney Brewster, Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whitney 
(Boston, 1909), 336 ff.; George P. Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of 


American Geology (New Haven, 1924), 500 ff.; and S. F. Emmons, “Clarence 
King—Geologist,” in Memoirs, 272 ff. 
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of introducing him with an enthusiasm which he deprecated 
as ‘din.’” 1" So for the next several years, before resigning to 
carry on private geological investigations both in the United 
States and in Mexico, Alaska, the West Indies, and Europe, 
King had Washington as his headquarters during the time 
that Adams was working on his histories at his desk in the 
Foreign Office. 

Meanwhile the house at 1607 H Street was becoming, 
“with Mrs. Adams as the gracious and discriminating host- 
ess... the most noted salon this country has evolved.” Here 
“Clarence King...and John Hay and his wife were the 
closest friends of the household, and were so inseparable as 
to be dubbed with Adams and his wife ‘the five of hearts’.”’ ** 
This little group, amusing themselves with monogrammed 
stationery, a membership pin, and a tea set decorated with the 
five-of-hearts design, never took the organization very seri- 
ously. “It aroused the curiosity of the public,” says a biog- 
rapher of John Hay, “because the public was excluded. ... 
As a group it produced nothing except subjects for the gossip 
of those who passed under the H Street windows and won- 
dered why it was so masonic.” But if nothing else, King’s 
inclusion in this nucleus of Adams’s Washington friends is 
indicative of the continuing closeness of their association, 
made even more intimate by the fact that King had been the 
instrument of first bringing Adams and Hay together.’® 

When Adams’s anonymous novels, Democracy and Es- 
ther—by “Frances Snow Compton,’—appeared in 1880 and 
1884, the secret of their authorship was limited to this small 
group, and was made the subject of considerable badinage 
among the Fives-of-Hearts as the public, intrigued by alleged 
similarities of the characters to certain Washington figures, 


17 William Dean Howells, “Meetings with King,” in Memoirs, 141. 

18 J. T. Adams, The Adams Family, 327. See also Tyler Dennett, John 
Hay (New York, 1933), 156 ff. 

19 Dennett, John Hay, 159. 
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vigorously argued their origin. To her “Dear Pater” Mrs. 
Adams wrote: “I am much amused at your suspecting me of 
having written Democracy, as I find myself on the ‘black list’ 
here with ...Clarence King, and John Hay! We hear that 
King has been cut by Blaine...for his supposed author- 
ship.” 2° And Hay himself does not escape Adams’s mild 
irony: 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 8, 1882. 
Dear Pike County Heart,—I am glad the secret is at last com- 
ing out. I was always confident that you wrote that book, or 
at any rate that you knew who did....I will write to King to 
have your name put on the title-page of an English edition, with 
Jim Bludso and little Breeches in a neat appendix. Well, welll! 
I am really glad you have acknowledged it. . . .74 


But in a sharper vein Adams wrote to Hay almost a year later: 


Several times within the last fortnight I have been told a story 
that you and King (sometimes one, sometimes both,) had heard 
the manuscript of Democracy read in a house in Washington, 
had been asked to write a chapter, and so on with variations (such 
as that King had written the account of Worth’s clothes in that 
veracious work), and finally, what was more important, that you 
both said the house in question was mine. ...I have in all cases, 
emphatically, and in your names, denounced it...and offered 
to stake my existence on the fact that neither you nor King had 
ever said anything of the sort. I had no hesitation in doing so, 
because I knew the part of the story which concerned me was 


untrue, and as that was the point of it, I was safe in denying for 
you the whole.” 


Although King thus definitely did not collaborate in the 
writing of Adams’s novels, he may well have suggested certain 
details for the fictive character of George Strong, in Esther; 

20 Ward Thoron, editor, Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865-1883 (Boston, 
1936), 246. 


21 Letters, 336-337. 
22 Letters, 350-351. 
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since Strong is presented as a congenial and proficient geolo- 
gist, whose description is a close portrait of King himself: 


He looked ... like what he was, an intelligent man, with a fig- 
ure made for action, an eye that hated rest, and a manner nat- 
urally sympathetic. His forehead was so bald as to give his face 
a look of strong character, which a dark beard rather helped to 
increase. He was a popular fellow, known as George by whole 
gangs of the roughest miners in Nevada, where he had worked 
for years as a practical geologist, and it would have been hard 
to find in America, Europe, or Asia, a city in which some one 
would not have smiled at the mention of his name, and asked 
where George was going to turn up next.?% 


King was, at any rate, among the very first to know the secret 
of the identity of “Frances Snow Compton.” From Nikko in 
Japan Adams wrote to Hay, in 1886, concerning the dubious 
authorship of the novel: “Perhaps I made a mistake even to 
tell King about it; but having told him, I could not leave you 
out. Now, let it die! To admit the public to it would be 
almost unendurable to me.” 

For the decade during which these two novels appeared, 
the letters of Henry Adams and his wife are one of the main 
sources of knowledge of King’s associations with them,—both 
during his residence in Washington and after his resignation 
of his directorship of the Geological Survey in 1881. With a 
standing invitation to dinner, King accepted the hospitality 
of the house, where, from time to time, he was a fellow-guest 
of Alexander Agassiz and his sister Ida, who became Mrs. 
Henry L. Higginson; Carl Schurz of the Interior Department; 
O. C. Marsh, Raphael Pumpelly, and Major Powell of scien- 
tific fame; Robert Lincoln; General Walker; John La Farge; 
John Hay and his wife; the Don Camerons; and a succession 
of ambassadors, senators, governmental figures, and other 


28 Henry Adams, Esther, Robert E. Spiller, editor (New York, 1938), 19-20. 
24 Letters, 377. 
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acquaintances of the Adamses. The conversations were lively 
and protracted: “We chatted over the fire till midnight. ... 
We had much Indian talk. ... They stayed till midnight and 
seemed to enjoy it....A good deal of good talk” —Marian 
Adams reported to her father. That many remarks were on 
the “after-dinner” level is indicated by a pseudo-obituary 
composed by Adams for himself: “.... He laughed at King’s 
puns and Hay’s jokes...and any man who could do that, 
deserves all he will get when he gets there.” * Perhaps he had 
in mind a drizzling evening when King and Hay had drifted 
in for dinner, and were commiserating with Mrs. Adams’s 
dog, Boojum, under treatment by an oculist, Dr. Loring, for 
conjunctivitis: “Mr. Hay on Thursday pronounced it cata- 
ract, but Mr. King vowed it a case of ‘tom-cataract,’ which 
Loring also thinks.” * 

But an undercurrent of tragedy was gathering force against 
the physical powers and practical affairs of King; and in 1880, 
while he still held office in Washington, a hint of the future 
occurred: “He has been dangerously ill in Arizona, but got 
well and went on six weeks’ leave to Mexico. We hope to see 
him here very soon,” wrote Mrs. Adams on December 19. A 
Christmas dinner guest, General Walker, the director of the 
Census, was able to add some details: 


Mr. Walker gave a very sad account of King. As far as anyone 
can learn his movements, he went some weeks since on leave to 
Mexico to look into some mine,—Prietas, I believe,—ill, shaken 
with fever, and heavily out of pocket. We daily hope to see him 
here, but he is so reckless of life and strength that his friends 
feel uneasy about him.?* 


By the end of January King was “expected daily”; and the 
Adamses were concerned over the fate of his Congressional 


25 Letters, 335. 
26 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 277. 
27 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 248. 
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request for appropriations. Still unreported by the middle of 
the following month, he finally appeared “after a fearful 
fourteen hundred miles on mule-back” over terrible Mexican 
trails; he had been “drowned in a flood and lost all his money 
and papers,” but with temporary ebullience was “very well 
and jolly.’ Coming as a house guest to the Adamses because 
of the crowds in Washington for the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield, King felt very much at home: “Mr. King has 
just come in and though I’ve entreated him to take a book 
till I’ve finished this letter he will keep babbling. . . .’’ And in 
preparation for a visit to her ailing sister-in-law, Mrs. Adams 
noted: ‘“‘Henry and Mr. King will do nicely together and I 
can leave at two hours’ notice.” ** “Mr. King, who is our 
prop and stay,’ she added some days later, “went to New 
York Thursday but comes back tomorrow; he takes half his 
meals here but keeps a room at Wormley’s to see business 
men in.” 

King’s desire at this time to give up his government posi- 
tion perturbed Marian Adams, who informs her father: “He 
is trying to resign and go out of office with Schurz, in whose 
Department he is. Garfield is much opposed to it—his resign- 
ing, that ‘is—but I fancy he’ll get out and name his successor.” 
And by the time of her next weekly epistle the resignation 
was accomplished: “A great blow to us—but he can do more 
valuable work as geologist out of harness and his successor 
will carry out his wishes.” By the end of March “King went 
away for good...to our extreme regret,” she wrote with 
genuine feeling. But when he returned unexpectedly for a 
couple of days in April to attend the meetings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Adamses were glad that for him the 
decision to leave Washington held no regrets: “He beams 
with joy at being out of office. . . .” *° 


28 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 266 ff. 
29 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 274. 
30 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 274 ff. 
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With his residence now chiefly at the Brevoort House in 
New York City, King was devoting his time to various mining 
ventures and offering his services commercially as a mining 
specialist and engineer. When in the following October the 
Adamses visited New York and stayed at the same hotel, 
King rejoiced in the opportunity to see them and to return 
some of the long-appreciated hospitality. A bunch of roses to 
Mrs. Adams; luncheon with Hay and Adams at the Union 
League Club; dinner at Delmonico’s, where they ran into a 
racing celebration of Mr. Jim Keene's; an opera bouffe after- 
wards, “with some delightful dancing”; intervening hours 
with Mr. King “to amuse us...a pleasant four days,” Mrs. 
Adams summarized.*! 

By the middle of the succeeding February, Marian Adams 
urged her father to take a European trip for the sake of his 
health, and recommended King as a pleasant fellow-voyager 
who would profit, too, by such an excursion since he had been 
very ill at the Brevoort and had had to forego a projected trip 
to Mexico. Since King had never visited Europe, and would 
enjoy seeing his half-sister in England, he would undoubt- 
edly acquiesce: “He'll go anywhere on the spur of the mo- 
ment.” Although Mr. Hooper did not care to travel, on 
May 6 Clarence King did sail alone for England, with the 
intention of remaining only three or four months. “We shall 
miss him sadly as we go through New York in June... .” 

But by January, 188, the traveler was still abroad; and 
Adams conjectured to his friend Hay: “Poor King! I suppose 
he must have got naturalized as a British subject, and married 
an Irish peeress.” ** King was not only absent but incom- 
municado as well, for through Adams his business associates, 
including Alexander Agassiz,** tried to discover his address. 
But with an understanding of King’s constitutional procrasti- 
~~ 81 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 292-294. 

82 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 353 ff. 


33 Letters, 347. 
34 For details of some of the Mexican mining ventures of King and Agas- 
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nation in the matter of correspondence, Adams comments 
wryly: “Mad he certainly is,” if madness take its “usual form 
of not writing a word for months. ...I hope he is all right. 
He is sure to be forgiven.” * 

In later conversations with Adams, King had ample time 
to supply the details concerning this extended period abroad: 
the charm of Edmund Clarence Stedman as a new-found 
friend on board ship to England, and the pleasure of enter- 
taining him at Epsom Derby Day; King’s own rambles to 
Scotland and Switzerland, to Paris and Spain and Algeria 
and Morocco, with an occasional visit to some convenient or 
interesting mining area—Bilbao, Rio Tinto, or Almaden; the 
sheer delight of browsing for some antique objet d’art to 
strike his fancy, purchasable with a convenient draft of a 
thousand pounds—‘“a very special sacred fund” from a recent 
well-turned mining deal; his delightful contacts with the 
Rothschilds, Gustave Doré, the future Lord Kelvin, and even 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and “the dear old Queen herself”; 
dinners in London with Howells, and going to hear Bret 
Harte give a public reading; the interesting social experi- 
ment of conducting classes and picnic excursions for the then- 
depressed girl employees in “Cross and Blackwell’s famous 
pickle-factory”; and perhaps as a climax, his visit with Ruskin 
at Coniston, where, as Hay put it, “Ruskin took him to his 
heart . .. and offered him his choice of his two greatest water- 
colors by Turner. ‘One good Turner,’ said King, ‘deserves 
another,’ and took both.” ** 

Finally, in 1884, after this pleasant interlude of rambling 


siz, see G. R. Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz (Boston 
and New York, 1913), 191 ff. 

85 Letters, 348. 

36 John Hay, “Clarence King,” Memoirs, 129. For details given above, see 
the contributions to the Memoirs by James D. Hague, Rossiter W. Raymond, 
William Dean Howells, and Edmund Clarence Stedman, passim; S. F. Em- 
mons, National Academy of Sciences Biographical Memoirs, vi, 46; and Life 
and Letters of William Dean Howells, edited by Mildred Howells (New York, 
n.d.), 1, 318 ff. 
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in Europe, with “serene and genial appearance of leisure, and 
perfect satisfaction and delight in all he saw,” ** King decided 
once again to make New York his center of operations. As 
trophies he bore home with him numerous museum art 
pieces, and the unpublished sketch written in Paris in 1883 
for a San Francisco friend, which, under the title “The 
Helmet of Mambrino,” * narrated a lighthearted journey 
through Cervantes’ country, and was, with his earlier Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada, to form almost his entire 
legacy to American letters: brief but memorable. 


III 


In June, 1886, Henry Adams set off for Japan in the com- 
pany of John La Farge. “If you and King were with us,” he 
wrote back to Hay, “we would capture the ship, turn pirate, 
and run off to a cocoa-nut isle.” *° Such an idyllic episode did 
not immediately come to pass; and when King and Adams 
did succeed in traveling together in the lushness of the trop- 
ics, the concommitant circumstances were less propitious. 

Footloose in an effort to escape thoughts of his domestic 
tragedy, Adams arranged, on his return from the far Pacific, 
to accompany King on a mining trip to Mexico: “I must ex- 
plode into space somewhere. . . .”" *° But definite plans to meet 
in Washington and proceed from there were summarily can- 
celled by telegrams announcing floods, fever, and impassable 
roads. Again in 1887 and 188g plans fell through for a similar 
journey, and Hay condoled with Adams: “I am grieved to 
think you are to fail, also, of your Mexico.” *' During the 
following winter Hay replied to one of Adams’s missives from 
~~ 87 Hay, Memoirs, 128. 

388 “The Helmet of Mambrino” appeared in the Century Magazine, May, 
1886; and was reprinted in the Memoirs, and again by the Book Club of 
California (San Francisco, 1938), with an introduction by Francis P. Farquhar. 
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Samoa, where he was again traveling with La Farge; and his 
comment is illuminative with regard to King’s growing in- 
ability to embody plans and dreams in action: “I... shall 
never, 4 grand jamais, enter that Paradise! King says we will 
go some day, but King will never be ready, nor will I.” # 

During the intervening year, driven by his “disease of rest- 
lessness,"’ Adams had wandered to a primitive spa in Cuba, 
Los Bafios de San Diego, John Hay accompanying him as far 
as Florida for two weeks. King, too, had intended to join this 
party: “Clarence King was ordered by his physicians to take 
these absurd baths for rheumatism. I made every arrangement 
to come with him.” * But at the last moment King’s doctors 
forbade him to travel; and since Adams was “bound to go 
somewhere,” he went on with the projected trip. 

But it was finally to Cuba that King and Adams did travel 
together; and the primary cause of the journey was the con- 
tinued ill health of the former, the alleviation of which 
Adams desired to speed. With the advent of the business de- 
pression of the 18g0’s came also the nadir in King’s physical 
and economic fortunes. As early as December, 1890, Hay re- 
ported “the tornado of falling stocks” and the collapse of 
numerous firms, with a direct reaction on King’s affairs: 


I think I told you that three men had died, each one of whom 
ruined King by his untimely demise. One would think that was 
his share of lethal casualties, but since that, two more have 
died ...and each in his agony kicked over a full pail of milk 
which King had been a year in drawing. Worst of all, that coal 
arrangement which he had cooked up with your brother Charles, 
and which he looked forward to as a provision for his declining 
years, has gone to Hades with the revolution in the Union Pacific. 
In spite of all he seems full of pluck still, and is working like a 
Turk at new enterprises. 


42 Thayer, 81. 
43 Letters, 387-388. 
44 Thayer, 1, 82-83. 
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But the new enterprises were disappointments; and the 
tension under which King struggled perceptibly increased. 
By the summer of 1893 he became the victim of a definite 
and complete physical and mental collapse—perhaps spinal 
meningitis therewith—and was consigned as a patient to the 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum. After months of suffering, 
King finally communicated with Adams: 


BLOOMINGDALE ASYLUM 
DECEMBER 31 
My DEAR HENRY 

I have refrained from boring you with the miseries of my 
months of torture here, and I don’t think I should ever have 
broken the silence were I not at last convinced that the progress 
of recovery, though of geological slowness, is realiy going to 
arrive at a cure. 

Early next week the Doctors are to have another consultation 
over my damned spine (how I reverence a polyp) and I am 
assured in advance that they will sanction and even command 
my going somewhere in the south. . . . Everything favoring I shall 
go. South I must go, and next week is to be my last in this house 
of madness. I shant like it so well a few months hence when 
Columbia College moves in here and displaces these open, frank 
lunatics with Seth Low and his faculty of incurables, so I better 
go now. 

What do you say to taking the island trip with me? ...I have 
read up a little on the Caribbees and if any trust can be put in 
human testimony they must be splendid for scenery and absorb- 
ing for geology. . .. Rum is the agent of erosion, from all accounts. 
Antigua makes a celebrated dish of turtle, and grows the finest 
pineapples in the solar system. 

You need have no fear of my suffering a recurrence of my dis- 
ability, and even if I do, you could cut my acquaintance and 
leave me to Alexander who is a trained nurse and a monument 
of medical wisdom. ... Common honesty demands that I confess 
that I am likely to be rather dull company for a little while, but 
in a few days I shall be gay enough. If my back goes up to the 
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temperature of melted diabase, and moral viscosity sets in, I 
promise not to bore you with it... . 


Adams of course immediately responded, for upon reading 
this communication he added: “For my own part, I would 
always have joined him, whether in an asylum or out of it, 
rather than any one else, and to that effect I must have written 
him.” ** So after some unexpected delay in New York, King 
went to meet Adams in Tampa, from which point they 
reached Havana before the first of February. 

Since that city was too familiar to Adams to be longer inter- 
esting, and since plans for a geologizing expedition through 
the Windward Islands were thwarted by communication diffi- 
culties, the two rovers set out more or less aimlessly in the 
little coasting steamer Josefita, from Batabano along the south 
shore. “The scenery, the movement, the pilotage, the passen- 
gers, and the appropriate bull-fighter, with his circle of wor- 
shippers,” quieted their nerves for a day or two; but with the 
open water and trade winds beyond Cabo Cruz, a bout of 
seasickness, abetted by canned foods fried in garlic, made 
them uncomfortable. But they kept the deck to marvel at the 
moonlit beauty of the volcanic peak Turquino; and before 
dawn coasted into the harbor of Santiago. Tramping up 
and down in the dark streets, pounding on closed inn doors, 
inspecting quarters more informal than Adams cared for, 
appealed less to him than to King, who “was at home;—where 
was he ever a stranger?...He loved everything Spanish, 
even the Spanish inn. That was his nature. When he liked 
anything, he liked it all. One felt colorless by his side. . . . He 
loved the Spaniard as he loved the negro and the Indian and 
all the primitives, because they were not academic.” 

But the town of Santiago, after its initial disappointment, 
proved to be full of tropical variety and charm. ‘‘Nowhere in 


45 Henry Adams, “King,” in Memoirs, 162-164. 
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the world,” admitted Adams, “had I ever seen anything more 
amusing, and I thought it a Heaven-sent harbor for us two 
worn-out craft to rest in.” Moreover, King discovered an old 
friend in the British consul, Ramsden. “King alone knew 
him, as he knew everyone; and of course Ramsden loved 
King, and received him with open arms.” Over the breakfast 
table the consul’s partner, Mr. Brooks, hospitably offered the 
travelers the use of his country house at Dos Bocas, the beauty 
of whose setting surpassed that of Santiago itself: “Of all 
bits of earthly Paradise,” said Adams, “Dos Bocas was my 
dream.” 

To this pastoral retreat, an estate several miles out from 
the city, at the head of a green and well-watered valley, where 
the trade winds drew down the defile “with a passion for the 
palm trees such as only tropic winds feel,” King and Adams 
withdrew. Mule trains rambling up and down the trail, a 
setting “far more Spanish than Spain,” and “some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world” helped to divert and soothe 
them. Since the local population was sparse—Pepe, their cook, 
seemed their chief friend—they made the most of it, sharing 
their rum with the priest and the police constable, who in 
return showed them how to dance the culebra. And King 
made a practice of wandering off to visit the native huts and 
chat with their owners. “Within ten days he knew all the old 
negroes in the district, and began to go off at night to their 
dances, and bring back tales of the old rebellion, and mutter- 
ings of the coming one, besides stories of the brigands who 
still held out against the government.” So intrigued by these 
independent outlaws did King become that he worried 
Adams by his frequent visits to the native patriots, both in 
jail and out. The anomaly of the situation made Adams ap- 
preciate the inherent humor “rather acutely”; for he saw 
himself and King as two “literary and scientific gentlemen 
of a respectability that appalled even the Knickerbocker Club 
and themselves; persons who had never been in gaol or the 
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police-court, and who carried a sort of aureole of title-pages 
round their heads to protect them from vulgar sunshine; and 
these two professors were plunged suddenly up to their necks 
in a seething caldron of barbarous passion as though they 
were missionaries in the Fiji Islands or New Guinea.” 

This concern with the insurrectionary leaders*’ and the 
customary morning rambles—up at six and off at seven, with 
barometer, thermometer, hammer, and spyglass—kept King 
occupied; but before long, with a restlessness bred of his ill- 
ness, he showed signs of “coming to the end of his interest” 
in the Dos Bocas scene. To stimulate him, Adams adopted an 
attitude of polemic disagreement on all matters geologic; 
but unluckily King knew all too well his friend’s inability “to 
tell the difference between a trilobite and a land-crab,” and 
when Adams asserted with some temper that a lump of coral 
was obviously a piece of recent lava, King gave up arguing. 
As a substitute, Sunday morning cockfights in their own 
courtyard, moonlight rides to the peak of Gran Piedra with 
Ramsden, and visits to neighboring haciendas, cafetales, and 
a mine or two, offered some diversion. But after a month in 
one place, King, to Adams's regret, insisted on going on to 
Nassau. “Of our subsequent wanderings,” adds Adams, “‘it 
would be easy to make a story,” but he chooses to close his 
account at this point.* 


IV 


By April they were at home again, with King staying once 
more with Adams in Washington. “He is still with me, never 
better,” Adams reported, “but dreading return to New York 
and care.” * Revitalized by the vacation, however, King soon 
returned to his office, and from June to August was employed 
~~ 47 King’s genuine interest in the problems of Cuba led to the publication 
of two articles: “Shall Cuba Be Free?” and “Fire and Sword in Cuba,” in the 
Forum, September, i895, and September, 1896, respectively. 


48 Memoirs, 165-180, passim. See also Letters, u, 35, ff. 
49 Letters, u, 47. 
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on an extensive inspection tour of mines in the Columbia 
River region. Adams toyed with plans for a trip thereafter 
through the Grand Teton country with King, but had to sur- 
render the idea. So it was through the succeeding months— 
King from time to time in New York but usually in the West 
or in Mexico, with a fleeting visit now and then to Washing- 
ton, where he had time for only casual contacts with his 
friends. In June of the following summer Hay wrote to 
Adams: 


I reached New York without incident and saw King, who was 
too busy to talk to me much, being engaged in the same futile 


pursuit of elusive wealth which has for years been so distressing * 


a sight for his friends. He admitted he had made nothing but 
his expenses in the long and dismal wintér’s work in Oregon 
and Washington, but still hopes something might come of it. . . . 
He has written another appalling bit of physics for the Journal 
of Science ...and still believes he will write the Magnum Opus 
if he can make money enough to be idle three years.°° 


Evidently feeling this tacit disapproval on the part of his 
friends, King made an effort to vindicate his apparently 
profitless pursuit of private fortune in the later years after 
relinquishing his governmental positions. To Hay he ex- 
plained the underlying necessity for making money, the need 
for shouldering the load under which he seemed to be strug- 
gling so desperately: 


During the last six or seven years I have constantly lifted my 
technical work and had at last a practice that yielded enough to 
cover my ten or twelve thousand of expenses of my dependents 
and myself. Two thousand has covered my own cost of life and 
you know that it is not much to keep a decent position with. I 
have check stubs for $275,000 spent on my family in the last 35, 
years but besides that I ought to have made abundant money... .*! 


50 Thayer, 1, 121-122. 
51 Dennett, 161. 
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His twice-widowed mother, and his half-brother and sister had 
indeed been the recipients of his unstinted generosity; and 
had it not been for the necessity of aiding in their support, 
King mused that he might have gone into university teaching, 
a literary career, or full-time research. But now, caught in the 
toils, he could only go on as he was, trusting that fortune 
would favor him. The few years remaining to him, however, 
brought not wealth and leisure for the production of his 
magnum opus but drudgery and physical depression, tem- 
pered only by such pleasant reminders of the past as a dinner 
in New York with Henry James or one in Washington just 
before the Spanish war, where he predicted Dewey’s sinking 
of the fleet at Manila. His friends were kind enough to blame 
the rigors of the panic of 1893 and its sequential events for 
his financial straits; and indubitably the cards were stacked 
against him, largely, as Adams says, “by no fault of his.” But 
at the same time King is open to allegations by his business 
associates of occasionally unsound or even visionary deal- 
ings and proposals. 

Much of his time was spent afield, in a last desperate effort 
to recoup his fortunes. “The last letter I have from him,” said 
Adams, “‘was written in the spring of 1897; he wrote about a 
trip to Mexico which I could not take because I was obliged 
to go to Europ: ~ dt but that I would have instantly thrown 
Europe over to , » with him to Mexico; and this last chance 
is now one of the regrets of my life:” 


“I grieve that you cannot go to Mexico with me,” he said; “all 
I lack is a pessimist addicted to water-colors and capable of a 
humorous view of the infinite. It is hard lines to go alone, for 
the only real fun is to watch the other fellow. Come along, and 
I will, in the secrecy of the primeval woods admit the truth of all 
your geological criticisms to me; and I will even execute in ad- 
vance an assignment of half the brown girls we meet. Moreover 
I will be a second La Farge, and never tell. Dear me! I will do 
anything you like. I will read your complete works; go to England 
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with you in June, and help sustain Hay under the sodden weight 
of British aristocracy; or in short anything, if you will sing that 
little Cuban song: “Yo me [voy] contigo! ’” 


Regret because of his inability to go was deepened for Adams 
by his knowledge that his friend was “struggling desperately 
under a load which was sure to break him down. ... We both 
knew it was all over; that thenceforward his energies were 
to be thrown away; that the particular stake in life for which 
he had played was lost, by no fault of his, but by those strokes 
of financial bad luck which broke down fully half of the 
strongest men of our time; we both knew that the struggle 
was too desperate to be kept up much longer... .” * 

So in 1897 King went, alone, to Mexico, where he had been 
at one time the president of three mining ventures: Las Prie- 
tas in Sonora, Las Yedras in Sinaloa, and Sombrerete in Zaca- 
tecas. But the good times were gone, and although several 
legal cases employed his expert testimony and a strenuous 
trip to the Klondike offered hopes of reward, his prospects 
were dimming. In Butte, Montana, in the spring of 1900, 
pneumonia drove him to bed in a critical condition; and 
the succeeding Alaska adventure only aggravated his tenden- 
cies toward tuberculosis. By August, 1901, Adams informed a 
correspondent: “Hay writes very bad news of King. I foresaw 
it last winter. What next! ” ** 

At last, concerned by the seriousness of his condition, King, 
alone by choice, wandered from spot to spot in the salubrious 
southwest: Prescott, Pasadena, and finally Phoenix. From 
Paris, Adams questioned Hay: 


Your report about King met me here on my return from Lon- 
don last night. Indeed I would go out to him if he wished it, or 
it would help, but I feel more immediately anxious about his 


52 Memoirs, 182-185. 
53 Letters, U, 343- 
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finances. Are you helping him? If so, you had better levy on me 
for my share. Money is the last thing we need spare. . . .54 


Hay, indeed, had been aiding King to meet expenses from a 
private memorial fund established after the tragic death of 
his son Adelbert. King was not too proud for appreciation: 


My DEAR Hay: 

The check from the Del fund, and your most touching letter 
came without delay, but I have been so weak and so harried by 
fever that I have only had a few minutes in which I could pos- 
sibly write. ... 

Of your generosity and kindness to me I am always thinking, 
and always grateful. It seems superhuman to me and perhaps it 
is. In my present condition of uncertainty of folded hands and 
days of reflection I have been trying to understand why a man 
as well endowed with intelligence as I, should have been such a 
failure of many matters as I have.... 

My doctor is far less hopeful than at first, but every now and 
then he brightens up and talks of recovery. ...I am trying to be 
patient. ... 

Forgive this sad ramble of dull talk, but I have no one else to 
say it to. God bless you and heal the wounds of soul... . 

Affectionately, C.K 


But King’s spirit still rose to at least superficial gaiety at 
times; and as the violence of his disease increased he still 
could indulge in his old pastime of playing with words. The 
last recorded remark which he made, on the day preceding his 
death, was to his doctor following the administration of a 
drug. The latter had remarked: “J think the heroin must 
have gone to your head.” Whereupon King responded: “Very 
likely . .. many a heroine has gone to a better head than mine 
is now.” %@ 

On Christmas eve, 1901, Clarence King died in Phoenix, 
~~ 84 Letters, 1, 356. 


55 Dennett, 161-162. ’ 
56 James D. Hague, “Memorabilia,” in Memoirs, 409. 
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Arizona; on Adams’s return from Europe he briefly but sadly 
recorded, “I stayed in New York for Clarence King’s funeral 
on Wednesday morning....”°' “Here you have it in the 
face!” wrote Hay to Adams, with understandable emotion. 
“The best and brightest man of his generation . . . with tal- 
ents immeasurably beyond any of his contemporaries, with 
industry that has often sickened me to witness it, with every- 
thing in his favor but blind luck . . . dying at last, with name- 
less suffering, alone and uncared for in [an Arizona] tavern. 
Ca vous amuse, la vie?” ** And Adams adds simply: “He re- 
mained the best companion in the world to the end.” * 
Many subjective problems difficult of solution remain be- 
yond the confines of this brief record. Adams’s career, in his 
own eyes unfulfilled and even checkmated, and King’s, full 
of early promise which reached an almost premature fruition, 
only to be followed by a tragic frustration in the prime of life, 
both offer rich opportunity for speculation. King’s early jests 
and youthful jollity mav have been calmed and cooled by 
Adams's greater austerizy—‘‘the sunshine of the Sierras” yield- 
ing to the “fogs of London” and of New York and Washing- 
ton. But at the same time Adams, “‘a pessimist addicted to 
water-colors,” became through contact with the lighter and 
more effervescent mind of King “capable of a humorous view 
of the infinite.” For through thirty years these two brilliant 
writers of history, human and geological, remained in close 
contact, even though sometimes widely separated by geogra- 
phy; and inevitably they were of much influence on each 
other. Each may have considered himself to be a failure; but 
in the perspective of the years this verdict has been reversed. 
Be that as it may, these facts are offered to explain why for 
Adams only one Clarence King existed in the world, and 
why their association became “the closest friendship” that 
Adams “was ever to know.” 
~~ ST Letters, 1, 363. 


58 Thayer, 0, 265. 
59 Memoirs, 185. 








PURITANISM AND NEW SETTLEMENT 


ROBERT A. EAST 


dispersive tendency exhibited itself in the earliest his- 
tory of the Puritan colonies in New England which 
parallels and to some extent may have exerted a formative in- 
fluence upon the history of much of later America. Indeed, in 
so far as the frontier tradition has tended in the direction of 
escape and release, as against permanent cooperation and 
adjustment, this influence may appear manifested even today 
in the popular inability to appreciate the self-comprehending 
role of the productive individual in a settled society, a lesson 
in human values which American history has not taught 
because Americans have not hitherto had to face the problem. 
A distinctive force in the expansion of the New England 
frontier in the seventeenth century and later which is in- 
sufficiently appreciated is a certain explosive character in 
Calvinistic Puritanism itself. The dynamic church principle 
inherent in the doctrine of every man his own priest was in 
constant disharmony with the severe external authority 
attempted in practice by the Puritan clergy and elders. From 
this dichotomy of conflicting principle and authority (only 
temporarily and uneasily reconciled in the Congregational 
system), it resulted that, somewhat on the principle of rocket 
acceleration, Puritan settlements in the early colonies divided 
and subdivided until it would seem that every saint would 
eventually have his own habitat as well as his own church. 
Another important fact to be recognized in understanding 
the Puritan system is the authority of laymen—elders, deacons, 
and other prominent members—in the conduct of church 
affairs.' Accustomed as we are to overemphasis upon the 


1 There is some interesting material on the role of elders and other 
laymen in an “Appendix” of material on old church customs in Middlesex 
County, by Samuel Sewall, in The American Quarterly Register, xu (Boston, 
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“priesthood” in the interpretation of early New England his- 
tory, this fact of lay authority is as surprising to the general 
reader as it is obvious to anyone acquainted with either the 
theory or practice of New England Congregationalism. Au- 
thority for all practical church matters—including the fixing 
of the minister's salary—lay with the elders, and woe betide 
the new minister who failed to win these stern critics, by “love 
or logic.” 

Especially was this critical attitude prevalent in country 
districts, where pay was uncertain and the minister frequently 
a youth just out of Harvard. This fact helps to explain the 
long periods of church service often demanded of a candidate 
prior to formal ordination as minister, and the reluctance 
to address him as “Reverend.” Perhaps it helps to explain 
also the equally striking periods when ministerial help was 
dispensed with entirely in certain outlying districts. For 
what reason had the elders so frequently driven deeper into 
the wilderness, establishing new Zions, if not to exercise 
their own religious authority? They must have known from 
the first that ministerial guidance would be hard to secure 
in the forest. 

For it must be understood—and this perhaps is the marrow 
of the matter—that the revolt from authority in Puritan 
communities was as commonly a revolt by the highly opinion- 
ated orthodox as by the Antinomians, the Baptists, the 
Friends, and the unregenerate in general. It is this fact, curi- 
ous at first thought, which renders back-country colonial New 
England an area about which it is so difficult to make histori- 
cal generalizations. That the rag-tag and bobtail element 
also sometimes escaped from settled communities to the fron- 
tier is obvious; but the effective spearhead of expansion was 


1840), 234 ff. Cf. also Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts-Bay, Lawrence S. Mayo, editor (Cambridge, 1936), 
I, 360. 
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generally in the religiously discontented, frequently of the 
orthodox variety. 

As time went on, the farther west one traveled the more 
“orthodox”’ was the Puritanism at work; contrarily, the more 
liberal and enlightened (or corrupt and defiled, according 
to one’s point of view) did Harvard and Boston appear. Even 
Cotton Mather came to represent the more advanced spirits 
among the Massachusetts clergy of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, as contrasted with the country parsons, who regarded 
his plan in 1704 for more clerical authority in the church 
system as smacking of Presbyterian “‘tyranny.”’ But even these 
country parsons were far ahead of their own laity in that kind 
of new learning, secular as well as ecclesiastical, for which 
Mather was justly famous; and one wonders to what extent 
they spoke for the uneducated elders, rather than for them- 
selves, when they opposed Mather’s plan.? Even country 
ministers found it desirable to give each other institutional 
aid and support, in times of trouble with obstreperous con- 
gregations. 

Whether, as in Massachusetts, “Presbyterian tyranny” 
failed, or, as in Connecticut, partially succeeded, it was almost 
equally difficult for the clergy to appease the self-righteous; 
impossible to prevent the kind of criticism which lamented 
the “good old days” of godliness and pure practice and supe- 
rior ministers, when ruling elders were a pious fact and when 
even deacons were sometimes ordained. So regenerate was 
this spirit of self-righteousness and ministerial criticism that 
in the 1730's and ’40’s it threatened the entire church system 
in certain country districts of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
when Whitefield’s evangelical fervor rekindled the smoul- 
dering embers. 

To regard this later evangelicalism as a new development, 


2 This viewpoint is well taken by Clifford K. Shipton in “The New 
England Clergy of the ‘Glacial Age,’” Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XXXII, 24-54. 
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more akin to the preaching of itinerant Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians or of the Baptists than to the intellectual sermonizing 
which is thought of as the kernel of the Old Puritan practice, 
is to mistake the larger meaning of that practice, which in- 
cluded open church confession of regeneration, public exami- 
nation of professions of faith, and the public scrutiny of pri- 
vate lives and morals by ministers and elders alike. To take 
the word “evangelical” as referring merely to an arousing 
of the emotions as opposed to processes of thought is also a 
distinction impossible to accept in the light of the historical 
facts. Samuel Sewall’s diary is full of the emotional implica- 
tions of early Puritanism, such as fainting in church and 
religious hysteria. All this cannot be dissociated from Puri- 
tanism as a thing apart.* Even if the ministers themselves were 
marvels of pure intellect and not emotional at all, they were 
statistically a negligible minority of the Puritan population. 

It was with some justification, therefore, that those country 
parsons and their congregations who, in the day of White- 
field, opposed the half-way covenant, private examination of 
church qualifications, and the gradual elimination of the 
open expression of religious feeling from the church service 
(“deaconing out the lines” of hymns, for example), called 
themselves ‘‘strict Congregationalists” as they parted with 
old parishes and old ministers.‘ They were furthermore en- 
tirely consistent in rejecting the Saybrook Platform in Con- 
necticut, which had exalted ministerial power to the gradual 
elimination of strict Congregational practice, and had bob- 
tailed authority on the part of the most “religious” of the 
laity. 

By this “orthodox’”’ party in the country parishes, Boston, 
the provincial capital, came to be regarded as the leader in 
the direction which they resented. There, as early as 1669, 
8 As Professor Perry Miller, by ignoring such matters, implies in The 
New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939). 


4 Cf. §. LeRoy Blake, The Separates or Strict Congregationalists of New 
England (Boston, 1902), passim. 
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the Second Church had split asunder when, in confused cir- 
cumstances, the unbending John Davenport of New Haven— 
“the greatest of the anti-synodists’”—was called thither. There 
also, as has been remarked, the younger Mather subsequently 
came to favor private examination for church membership, 
for which attitude he was bitterly criticized. Other older cen- 
ters, such as Hartford, similarly seemed by this group to be 
identified by “loose principles.” 

The expansive course of the religious insurgents may be 
readily traced from the very beginnings of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay. Of the Anne Hutchinsons, Wheelwrights, 
and Williamses, the Quakers, Baptists, and dissenters in gen- 
eral—the founders of so many Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire settlements—little need be said, except that they were 
one in agreeing that the ecclesiastics in Boston were all 
wrong. Something of the same idea prevailed with those 
famous founders of Connecticut, Thomas Hooker and his 
followers. Although John Winthrop attributed their removal 
from Cambridge in 1635 to economic reasons (which were 
ever important), the uncomfortable larger truth seems to be 
that too many of the great divines and elders could not live 
together harmoniously.5 Hooker undoubtedly felt that the 
Congregational system was in serious danger in Boston; and 
one of his elders, William Goodwin, indulged in some “un- 
reverend speech” in the Massachusetts General Assembly 
prior to the removal.® 

Nor was it many years before Hartford itself witnessed a 
similar exodus, the discontented being led to the new town 
of Hadley, Massachusetts, apparently by the same William 


5 Professor Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory (New Haven, 1934-1938), The Settlements, 1, 82-91, discusses both causes 
for removal, emphasizing the economic, then adding a most illuminating 
discussion of the differences which prevailed between the Puritan leaders 
around Boston at the time and which plainly accounted for the first major 
exodus. 

6 Cf. William DeLoss Love, The Colonial History of Hartford (Hartford, 
1914), 6. 
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Goodwin, the perennially dissatisfied ruling elder! It seems 
that Hooker's successor at Hartford claimed too much 
power—‘‘encroaching upon the rights of the brethren”;—so 
he was accused of leaning towards Presbyterian principles!" 

Thus was the Connecticut River Valley—the first great 
West—opened to settlement by the orthodox of Hartford and 
Wethersfield. The minister at Hadley came from Wethers- 
field with most of his congregation, after having been worsted 
in a dispute with the majority in the town. But even Hadley 
found not enduring peace. After a series of irritating inci- 
dents the minister there eventually clashed with some of his 
parishioners on the question of maintaining a school; he was 
defeated, and his salary reduced in his old age. Many of his 
antagonists settled from time to time in the new town of Hat- 
field.* Another of his parishioners became a famous Baptist 
and removed to the even newer settlement at Ashfield.* Thus 
was the thread of continuing internal conflict gradually un- 
raveled. 

The same story was repeated elsewhere. Hartford suffered 
a second division in 1670, the “strict” Congregationalists 
setting up by themselves. About the same time the church at 
Branford, resenting the political union of New Haven and 
Connecticut and the introduction of the half-way covenant, 
removed, lock, stock, and barrel, to Newark, New Jersey. A 
contemporary dispute in Stratford over a similar question 
led to the founding of Woodbury, Connecticut. In all such 
cases rebellion was justified on self-righteous grounds: as the 
godly dissenters in Hartford protested, only “visible saints” 


7 Cf. Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley, Including the Early History of 
Hatfield, South Hadley, Amherst, and Granby, Massachusetts (Northampton, 
1863), 13, 18, 55 (on Goodwin), et passim. The quotation is from page 13. 

8 Judd, History of Hadley, 27-30, 63, et passim. Cf. also Daniel W. and 
Reuben F. Wells, A History of Hatfield, Massachusetts (Springfield, 1910), 
39-40, who make out a stronger case against the early ministry of Mr. Russell 
in Hadley. 

® The famous Chileab Smith. Cf. Frederick G. Howes, History of the 
Town of Ashfield (Ashfield, 1910), 78 ff. 
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were fit matter for a “visible church.” And the freemen of 
Hadley in 1670 addressed the Massachusetts General Court 
on the calamitous evidences of God's displeasure in the Bay 
State, aroused to do so by the divided welcome given to or- 
thodox old John Davenport in Boston (and possibly also 
by bitter resentment over the Court’s land policy)."! A voice 
crying in the wilderness against the wicked ways of the city! It 
was a theme constantly to be harped upon in American 
frontier communities for the next two centuries, sublimating 
from the first a variety of antagonisms and frustrations. 

A full recital of the disputes which accompanied the divi- 
sions of parishes and the incorporation of new towns in the 
Puritan country would be almost impossible. In some cases 
the result was but the gradual filling in of the hinterland 
between settlements. In others, as already noted, a major re- 
direction of expansion was involved. Pioneering of one kind 
or another was necessary in either case, whether of the simple 
local variety or, as in the late settlement of such a place as 
Bennington, Vermont (a second Rhode Island in its re- 
ligious medley), of a complex character. 

Further illustrative of the religious character of local ex- 
pansion was the squabbling which marred the early history 
of Taunton and Norton, Massachusetts.’? It began around 
1709 with a demand for the separation of the original Taun- 
ton purchase into two precincts, the movers professing their 
affection for the old minister but saying that a second church 
was necessary because of distance. Despite vigorous denials 
and protests, the “North Precinct” was incorporated as the 
town of Norton in 1710. Religious trouble continued, how- 
ever, since the old Taunton minister made it impossible for 


10 Cf. Blake, The Separates, 127. 

11 Hamilton Andrews Hill, History of the Old South Church (Third 
Church), Boston, 1669-1884 (Boston, 1890), 1, 96; also Judd, History of Had- 
ley, 27-30, 85, and 86. 

12 George Faber Clark, A History of the Town of Norton (Boston, 1859), 
passim. 
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the new town to decide on its own minister without his ap- 
probation. After several candidates had been thus vetoed, 
one Mr. Avery, a close friend of the Taunton minister, was 
selected, but he let four years pass before taking over at 
Norton. Soon after-his ministry began, his congregation fell 
to wrangling, and pro- and anti-ministerial factions developed 
that were to last for thirty years. By 1736 the “anti” faction 
had centered its demands upon the ordination of deacons 
and had leveled its criticism at Mr. Avery's “admitting per- 
sons to own the covenant [in private] without a vote of the 
church.”” By 1748 Mr. Avery was being dubbed no Calvinist, 
and after forty years of service, his “understanding was ques- 
tioned”! Deacons were finally ordained, Mr. Avery was dis- 
missed, and thus a quarrel which plainly had its roots in the 
early religious and social history of Taunton was finally ter- 
minated in Norton. 

In a number of such instances some sort of religious prob- 
lem promoted or accompanied the pioneering effort. Even 
when the move was ostensibly secular—desire for broader 
pastures, outlet for increase of population, or (especially in 
the eighteenth century) speculation in land—religious dis- 
contentment was frequently involved. The “povertie’” and 
“weetness” of the meadows around Concord discouraged the 
growth of that town in the 1640's, but the early loss of popu- 
lation there was also due to religious difficulties.4* One hun- 
dred years later a settlement grew up at Adams, Massachu- 
setts, fostered by interests of the Congregationalist Williams 
family of Stockbridge, but prominent among the early per- 
manent inhabitants of the new town was a group of Rhode 
Island Friends.’* Such was the persistence of religious fac- 
tion in making new settlements possible. 

The graduated intensity of Puritan practice, in more or 
43 Lemuel Shattuck, A History of the Town of Concord (Boston, 1835), 
14-18 and 153. 


14 Massachusetts Record Society, First Records of the Town of Adams, 
Massachusetts (Worcester, 1892), 18. 
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less inverse ratio to date of town settlement, together with 
the rise of the Baptists, goes far in explaining also the compli- 
cated sectionalism which made its appearance in New Eng- 
land politics in the eighteenth century. Combined with eco- 
nomic factors, it helps to account for the difference in point 
of view between the older Connecticut River towns and the 
newer back-country regions. The advanced and liberal re- 
ligious teachings of the Reverend Solomon Stoddard gave to 
Northampton at the end of the seventeenth century an aris- 
tocratic character which was much criticized in the surround- 
ing back country in the next century—an aristocratic temper 
which naturally rejected the reactionary teachings of Jona- 
than Edwards when the evangelicalism of the Great Awaken- 
ing was sweeping country towns. The forward-looking, the 
liberal, religious element of the eighteenth century was in- 
variably found in the older settlements of the seaboard and 
the valley. 

Out of this situation, too, was to rise a mutual sectional 
dislike which was to contribute much to the disjointed char- 
acter of New England politics on the eve of the American 
Revolution. As parish succeeded to parish, and town to town, 
an eastern scorn and dislike for newer settlements comple- 
mented the moral criticism of the East by the West. The 
great James Otis could not stomach the prospect of a new 
college at Amherst for fear that it would “make learning 
contemptible,” and he termed the very suggestion “auda- 
cious.” * That contempt for the West (at first for her own 
West, then for all trans-Allegheny communities) which found 
its ultimate expression in the sentiments of Rufus King and 
Timothy Dwight, was New England’s logical heritage from 
the days when religious passions ran strong. Even today, New 
Englanders neglect or ignore historical interpretation of 
their own country outside a narrow seaboard region and cer- 


15 Cf. Claude Moore Fuess, Amherst: The Story of a New England College 
(Boston, 1935), 9- 
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tain inland cultural centers. “Boston scorn,” even of this 
generation, is the scorn of a people for their own rejected 
beliefs. 

With the western spirit of self-righteousness, defiance of 
institutionalism, and physical fortitude, one cannot but sym- 
pathize, for these typically American traits were the most 
vigorous expression of that search for individual freedom 
that the western world knew. For all of its evident weak- 
nesses—its unrealistic escapism, its naiveté, its egocentricity— 
the spirit of the early American West was from the first a 
characteristic if distorted version of the hopes of modern 
man. Its appealing but introverted nature may be read into 
certain lines of Emily Dickinson—herself a member of a fam- 
ily directly concerned with the early New England orthodox 
migration, though of a generation many times removed from 
frontier influences. Indeed, much of the spirit and tragedy 
inherent in our early western movement may be derived from 
a close reading of the Puritan poetess of Amherst. Was not 
the philosophy of the egocentric Puritan migrant well judged 
in Song Lrx??* 


I took my power in my hand 
And went against the world; 
"Twas not so much as David had, 
But I was twice as bold. 


I aimed my pebble, but myself 
Was all the one that fell. 
Was it Goliath was too large, 
Or only I too small? 


16 The Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi 
and Alfred Leete Hampson (Boston, 1931), 29. 
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JOHN K. REEVES 


EREMY GRIDLEY is remembered chiefly as the Crown 
Seat who in 1761 opposed his former pupil, James 
Otis, in the famous debate over the granting of the Writs of 
Assistance. Otis is remembered as a fiery patriot, though of 
course in 1761 he was an incipient revolutionist. From time 
to time Gridley has been branded as a Tory, but unbiased 
historians generally agree that in defending the British claim 
he was simply doing his duty as the duly appointed attorney 
for the Crown, and, in the words of John Adams, another of 
his law students, “said everything that could be said in favor 
of Cockle’s petition; all depending, however, on the ‘if the 
Parliament of Great Britain is the sovereign legislature of 
all the British Empire.’ ”’? 

Before he became famous as a lawyer, however, Jeremy 
Gridley was known to his fellow Bostonians as a young man 
of literary tastes and as an editor. In his thirty-first year he 
established a paper called The Weekly Rehearsal, which, 
like its contemporary, The New England Weekly Journal, 
but unlike the more prosaic News-Letter, frequently con- 
tained essays ‘on various subjects.” The first issue appeared 
on September 27, 1731, and writers on the subject generally 
agree that Gridley’s original contributions continued for at 
least six months. Isaiah Thomas, the historian of early Ameri- 
can printing, states that “before the termination of one year, 
its original essays were discontinued, and it had become a 
mere vehicle of intelligence.” ? This statement is not entirely 
accurate, as will be shown. The one thing that is certain 
about Gridley’s connection with the paper is that he retained 


1 The Works of John Adams, C. F. Adams, editor (Boston, 1850), X, 247. 
2 The History of Printing in America, second edition (Albany, 1874), 
I, 43- 
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at least a financial interest in it for eighteen months. Near 
the end of the first year, on August 21, 1732, Thomas Fleet 
replaced John Draper as the printer, and the issue of April 
2, 1733,° contained an announcement that Fleet had become 
the sole proprietor. 

The nature of Gridley’s editorial activity during the 
eighteen months of his proprietorship can be deduced from 
the contents of the paper. His original purpose is set forth 
in the first number, as follows: 


A Rehearsal, what can we suppose it, but in the general Course 
to be derivative? And what an’ Infinity of Sources have we to 
derive from? The ancient are yet living, and many of these later 
Ages will forever live with them. ... May he [the editor] not be 
useful to the Publick, by directing them where they will be 
valued, and where otherwise perhaps they would not have been 
enjoyed? This is all the Vanity that can be imputed to the Pub- 
lisher of a Rehearsal, for as the Paper takes it’s Name, the Readers 
should form their Opinion from the general Design.* 


He goes on to discuss “the exceeding and almost insuperable 
Difficulty of being an Original in this knowing and polite 
Age,” and it appears that he did not often attempt to over- 
come the difficulty while he was in charge of the Rehearsal. 
Thomas should have been warned by Gridley’s remark, 
but without any definite proof he states that the essays in 
the Rehearsal were “sometimes selected but generally origi- 
nal.”"® Later writers, more interested in Gridley than in the 
history of printing, have usually neglected to mention the 
selected essays at all and have described his compositions in 
glowing terms. Samuel Lorenzo Knapp, for example, writes: 


He was one of the most elegant and classical writers of his age. 
The speculations in this paper are ingenious, and discover orig- 


8 Number 79, in error for 80. 
4 The Weekly Rehearsal, September 27, 1731. 
5 History of Printing, u, 43. 
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inality, shrewdness, and deep sagacity, but this is not so remark- 
able as the warmth, purity and splendour of style in which the 
essays on various subjects from his pen are written; they are not 
disfigured with the quaintness which was prevalent at that day, 
but are bold, manly, and flowing, abounding with such graces 
of style, and such profoundness of remark, as would have done 
honour to the great essayists, his contemporaries, on the other 
side of the Atlantic.® 


Actually, it is not surprising that the style and thought 
in the Rehearsal resemble those of Gridley’s contemporaries 
on the other side of the Atlantic, for more of the essays were 
written by them than by him. Thomas and Knapp are not 
entirely to blame for their error, however; and Knapp might 
even take some pride in his critical discernment, for more 
often than not Gridley neglected to acknowledge the sources 
of the “selected” essays. Just why some of the borrowed 
material was acknowledged as such and some was printed 
without due credit, is not clear. It may or may not be signifi- 
cant that after Fleet became the printer, near the end of the 
first year, almost all of the borrowed essays were carefully 
acknowledged. 

How Gridley carried out his original purpose, quoted 
above, may be seen froma summary of the contents of the 
first fifty-two numbers. Twenty issues contain nothing but 
news. Most of these appeared during the summer of 1732, 
when of course ships from England were arriving more or 
less frequently. The preponderance of news during this 
period is undoubtedly the basis for Thomas’s statement that 
within a twelvemonth it had become “a mere vehicle of 
intelligence.” 

In November, however, borrowed articles of all kinds be- 
gan to appear again in almost every issue. Thus the remaining 
thirty-two numbers of the first year contain material which, 


6 Biographical Sketches of Eminent Lawyers, Statesmen, and Men of 
Letters (Boston, 1821), 200. 
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by a generous interpretation of the term, might be called 
literary. Of these pieces four are poems, written, or at least 
sent in, by readers. The third issue contains an essay on the 
vanity of pursuing pleasures, contributed by “W. X.”; and 
the issue of February 7, 1732, contains a letter in the Spec- 
tator manner from a “Constant Reader,” on the lack of 
method in writing and arguing. These two essays have not 
been discovered elsewhere, and although they may have been 
written by Gridley himself, there is no particular reason for 
doubting that they were original contributions by readers. 

The sources of three other pieces are either acknowledged 
or obvious. The second issue, October 4, 1731, contains an 
“Essay on Conversation” by “Mr. de St. Evremond.” It seems 
likely, as will be shown below, that the translation used was 
Gridley’s own. The issues of November 1 and 22, 1731, 
contain an essay on the Inquisition, ‘““wrote by a Mohametan 
Moor and translated by Mr. Morgan.’’* Finally, several issues 
during the winter of 1731-1732 were taken up with an 
account of a trial at Toulon in 1729-1730, in which the de- 
fendant, Father Girard, was charged by a Mme. Cadiere with 
spiritual incest. 

There remain fourteen essays or articles, excluding Grid- 
ley’s introductory essay, for which no source is given and for 
which no contributing reader is made responsible. These 
are presumably the pieces on which Gridley’s fame as an 
author is based; but for eight of them original sources have 
been found in the works of St. Evremond, Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan's Intelligencer, and The Universal Spectator. The 
first two of these unacknowledged borrowings to appear in 
the Rehearsal are from St. Evremond and deserve some 


7 The translator is probably J. Morgan (fl. c. 1739), who is described in 
The Dictionary of National Biography as a “historical compiler.” The work 
of Morgan’s from which Gridley probably borrowed his selections is described 
by Allibone (1, 1365) as follows: “Mohametanism Explained—trans. from the 
Spanish and Arabic MS. of M. Rabadan, 1723-25, 2 vols. 8vo.” No other identi- 
fication of this work has been discovered. 
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comment. Two weeks after the printing of the latter’s “Essay 
on Conversation” with due credit, the Rehearsal of October 
18, 1731, carried without title or author’s name an essay on 
“softening the uneasinesses.of life by pre-consideration”; 
and a sequel on the pleasures of life appeared in the next 
issue. These two selections constitute Chapter V (“Des 
Ennuis & des Déplaisirs”) and Chapter VI (‘Des Plaisirs’’) 
of a longer work entitled De Usage de la Vie, which is to 
be found in early editions of St. Evremond’s works.* Both 
the English edition of 1700 and the French edition of 1740 
contain notes stating that some but not all of this work was 
written by St. Evremond. This fact may have been Gridley’s 
excuse for not giving the author’s name. 

The translation of the three selections from St. Evremond 
which was used in the Rehearsal seems to have been a new 
one, for it differs markedly from those published in English 
in 1692 and 1700, which to the best of my knowledge were 
the only ones available in 1731. The “new” translation by 
M. des Malzeaux which appeared in London in 1714, with 
a second edition in 1728, contains a long preface in which 
the author patiently and patronizingly lists the faults and 
absurdities of the two previous translations; but in the case 
of the three essays with which we are concerned, he reprints 
the 1700 version without change. 

The Rehearsal translation, while fairly accurate, tends 
to be literal and hence often awkward, suggesting that it 
was made by someone not thoroughly at home in the French 
idiom. By a happy chance, evidence survives to show that 
Gridley had taken up the study of French not more than 
three years before its appearance. The files of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society contain a letter, dated September 22, 
1729, from William Winslow of Boston to his “Good Friend 


8 For example, in the English edition of 1700 (1, 295 and 307), or in the 
French edition of 1740, edited by M. des Malzeaux (vi, 44 and 56). An earlier 
French edition is not available at the time of writing. 
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Dan,” reporting that “there is a merry Gang of us go to 
learn French at Mr L’mercy’s,® Viz. Pickman Tidmarsh 
Lowder Gridley Jones Gerrish & yr. hum servt. & severall 
others yt. are not of our Family.” Governor Thomas Hutch- 
inson, in an autobiographical sketch drawn up late in his 
life, also speaks of “Mr. Gridley, the lawyer,” as having been 
a member of a French club about 1728.'° Thus Gridley 
qualifies as one who had but recently learned French and 
who might very likely be eager to exploit his prowess by 
translating a popular author for his weekly paper. 

There is, of course, no conclusive evidence in the transla- 
tion to prove that it was made by Gridley, but a few compara- 
tive passages will illustrate the more than occasional ineptness 
which characterizes it. In the “Essay on Conversation,” St. 
Evremond’s sentence “Le mauvais exemple peut servir 4 nous 
éloigner du mal, comme le bon 4 nous exciter au bien” ™ is 
smoothly and idiomatically rendered in the 1700 translation 
(I, 316) as “A bad example may serve to deter us from evil, 
as a good one to excite us to what is good.” The Rehearsal 
translator (Number 2, October 4, 1731) tortured this rela- 
tively simple idea into “Ill example may be of Advantage 
to us to distance us from what is bad, as the good may awaken 
us to what is valuable.” 

A passage in which the Rehearsal translator follows the 
original phrasing even more closely but fails to translate the 
idea is “Le Parterre, qui n'a d'autres lumiéres que celles 
de la nature, juge mieux de la Comédie, que ceux qui embar- 
rassent le Théatre.”'* The Rehearsal renders this almost 
verbatim: “The Parterre that has no other Advantages than 


® Reverend Andrew Le Mercier, the French Protestant minister in Boston. 

10 Quoted in Albert Matthews, “Teaching of French at Harvard College 
before 1750,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xvi 
(March, 1914), 220-221. 

11 Oeuvres de Monsieur de Saint Evremond, avec la vie de l’auteur. Par 
Monsieur des Malzeaux, Nouvelle Edition (n.p., 1740), Vili, 151. 

12 Oeuvres, 1740 edition, Vil, 153. 
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of Nature, is a better judge of Comedy, than they who 
embarrass the Theatre.” The 1700 version (I, 318) gives 
recognizable English meaning to the concluding clause, as 
follows: “The upper Gallery, which has no other Knowledge 
than what Nature gave them, judge better of a Play, than 
our fine Sparks that crowd the Stage.” It seems obvious that 
to the Rehearsal translator the customs of the English and 
continental theatres were as foreign as the French language. 

The “Essay on the Pleasures of Life,” which appeared in 
the Rehearsal on October 25, 1731, contains much less of this 
infelicitous phrasing. If we assume that Gridley was the trans- 
lator, it seems at least possible that after his first two some- 
what unhappy attempts, Mr. Le Mercier or some other more 
skillful friend helped him to polish the third translation. 

As has been said, the foregoing facts obviously do not 
constitute conclusive proof that Gridley himself translated 
the three essays for the Rehearsal. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that a new translation was made by someone on the 
western shores of the Atlantic who was not particularly skill- 
ful in this phase of literary endeavor. When this conclusion 
is combined with all the other evidence on Gridley’s activity 
as an editor, there is at least a strong possibility that he was 
a translator before he was an author. 

It is even more certain that Gridley, in reprinting the 
selections from St. Evremond, exercised his prerogative as 
an editor. Sections of the original are omitted from all three 
essays. Gridley’s motives are not entirely clear in all cases, 
but there is little doubt that three paragraphs near the end 
of the “Essay on the Pleasures of Life” were too hedonistic 
for his own and his readers’ taste. It should be remembered 
that the source of this essay was not acknowledged in the 
Rehearsal, and the readers would therefore naturally assume 
that it was Gridley’s own production. In the omitted passage, 
St. Evremond maintains that soldiers face danger and scholars 
endure drudgery only for the inner pleasure and public 
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fame which result from their efforts. He generalizes in con- 
clusion: 


All our Actions have no real Object, but Pleasure; without that, 
the most Industrious would live a languishing idle Life. "Tis that 
alone which makes us active, and excites Industry; "Tis that which 
gives Motion to all the Universe." 


Obviously, the young editor did not dare to risk his reputa- 
tion by uttering such a philosophy, even if he accepted it 
himself. 

The remaining six essays for which sources have been 
discovered are as follows: 


APPEARANCE IN 
The Rehearsal, 1732 


SUBJECT SOURCE 


January 10 Ladies’ fashions Universal Spectator, 
July 10, 1731 
January 17 People who spend Universal Spectator, 
time on trifles August 21, 1731 
May 1 Art of story-telling Intelligencer, 1729 
edition, Number 13 
May 22 Prometheus, the Intelligencer, 1729 
man-maker edition, Number 14 
May 29 Evil consequences Intelligencer, 1729 
of gaming edition, Number 4 
August 14 Moral story on Universal Spectator, 


generous love 


April 1, 1732 


All these essays, as well as the two selections from St. Evre- 
mond discussed above, appeared in the Rehearsal without 
any indication that they were not being printed for the first 





time. 


18 The Works of Mr. de St. Evremont.... Translated from the French 


(London, 1700), 1, $15. 
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What remains on which Gridley’s reputation as a writer 
can be based? Excluding the introductory essay explaining 
the purpose of the Rehearsal, there are only six pieces for 
which no sources have yet been discovered, and which there- 
fore may have been his work. The first of these, in the 
fifteenth number, January 3, 1732, is an essay against lewd 
writers, scoffers at religion, and calumniators. Rochester 
and La Fontaine are two of the more famous writers who 
are attacked. The plan of the essay is very similar to that of 
the satire on people who spend their time on trifles, which 
had been reprinted from The Universal Spectator without 
acknowledgment two weeks later. Though there is no con- 
clusive evidence of Gridley’s authorship, it is tempting to 
picture the young author trying to imitate one of “the great 
essayists, his contemporaries, on the other side of the Atlan- 
a 

Three more pieces which might have come from Gridley’s 
pen might equally weil have come from that of any other 
eighteenth-century writer on either side of the Atlantic. One 
is an essay on liberty (January 24, 1732), the second an essay 
on truth (February 28, 1732), and the third “On the Beauty 
of the Universe” (May 15, 1732). All are developed entirely 
in platitudes and generalities and are innocent of any ideas 
which are either original or startling. 

A composition more ambitious in scope but more explicitly 
derivative is a series of letters on the cultivation of the under- 
standing. The first two (March 13 and 20, 1732) discuss the 
various branches of study, and the third takes up the second 
part of the subject, conversation. It is more than a coincidence 
that the French title of St. Evremond’s “Essay on Conversa- 
tion”’ is “De l’Etude et de la Conversation.” The organization 
and the ideas of the letters on the cultivation of the under- 
standing clearly derive from St. Evremond’s essay, though 
they are not a literal translation. That had already been 
printed in the Rehearsal. To be as charitable as possible, we 
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may say that Gridley must have found St. Evremond’s ideas 
extremely congenial to his own. He certainly felt that he 
had an editorial gold mine, as will appear even more clearly 
in due time. 

The sixth and last piece which he may have written is a 
long essay on superstition, which ran through four consecu- 
tive numbers, January 31 and February 7, 14, and 21, 1732. 
The evidence linking this essay to Gridley is found chiefly 
in the reprinting of a part of it in the American Magazine 
twelve years later. The reprinting in turn is part of the 
evidence connecting Gridley with the magazine, so that it 
will be necessary to review briefly what already is known of 
this connection before proceeding. 

First, a concluding word on The Weekly Rehearsal. It is 
to be noted in support of Thomas and other writers on the 
subject that of the six essays which may have been written by 
Gridley, only “On the Beauty of the Universe” appeared 
after the first six months of the periodical’s career, and that 
was printed on May 15, 1732, well within Thomas’s limit 
of a year. Furthermore, only two of the twenty issues devoted 
entirely to news during the first year were published in the 
first six months. It would appear, therefore, that the most 
active period of Gridley’s editorship ended about the first 
of April, 1732. The foregoing summary of the contents of 
the paper covers the first fifty-two issues, through September 
18, 1732. During the next six months, when Gridley retained 
at least a financial interest, borrowed articles continued to 
appear regularly, with this difference, that only one during 
the entire period was printed without an acknowledgment 
of the source. The subjects ranged from “A Censure on the 
Ladies” to “The Summum Bonum, or Chief Good of Man.” 
This variety suggests Gridley’s continued editorial control, 
for after Fleet became the sole proprietor in April, 1733, 
the borrowed articles were almost all of a political nature. 

It seems fairly certain that Gridley made another editorial 
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venture ten years later with The American Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle; for All the British Plantations 
(monthly from September, 1743, through December, 1746), 
although Thomas, the most reliable authority, is cautious 
on the point. He says, “Jeremy Gridley, Esq., who had edited 
the Rehearsal, it has been said, was also the editor of this 
magazine.” '* This tentative attribution is supported by the 
evidence of a letter in The Boston News-Letter of March 17, 
1743, which discusses the proposed magazine. The letter i: 
signed “J-- G--, &c.” Still further confirmation of Gridley’s 
editorship of the monthly is provided by similarities between 
the magazine and the Rehearsal. First of all, like the earlier 
Gentleman’s Magazine and to a certain extent like the 
Rehearsal, the American Magazine proposed to be literally 
a magazine or storehouse of 


the best and most approved Pieces, publish’d in Great-Britain 
and the Plantations, with summary Rehearsals'® and Quotations 
from the best Authors that treat of all the Parts of polite and use- 
ful Learning; with such Originals as we have, or shall from Time 
to Time be furnish’d with from Gentlemen of Ingenuity and 
Erudition."@ 


The similarity between this statement and that from the 
introduction to The Weekly Rehearsal quoted above will be 
noted immediately. 

The editor of the American Magazine was so faithful to 
his original intention that sixty-five percent of all the articles 
published were borrowed from British magazines or weekly 
papers. What is more significant for our purpose, his editorial 
methods were so similar to Jeremy Gridley’s, as contrasted 
with those of Thomas Fleet for example, that at least three- 
fourths of the borrowed material was printed without ac- 
knowledgment of any sort. 
~~ 14 History of Printing, u, 68. 


15 My italics. 
16 The American Magazine,1 (September, 1749), ii. 
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In addition to the general similarity between the two 
periodicals in purpose and editorial method, further evidence 
suggesting Gridley’s guidance of the American Magazine 
is provided by five essays which appeared both in the weekly 
paper and in the monthly magazine. Since all of them had 
been printed in the Rehearsal during the first months, when 
Gridley was certainly the active editor, the evidence indicates 
that the Rehearsal was the new magazine’s immediate source. 

The first of the five to reappear was the essay on supersti- 
tion, mentioned briefly above as probably by Gridley. Only 
the first two of the four parts were reprinted. They appeared 
in the American Magazine for May, 1744 (I, 372), as one 
essay under the title “Of Superstitious Fears, and their Causes 
natural and accidental,” and no author or source was credited. 
My attribution of this essay to Gridley depends first on the 
negative evidence that after an exhaustive search no source 
has been found, and second on the nature of the changes 
that were made when the essay was reprinted. In my opinion 
these changes suggest authorial rather than editorial revision. 

In the first place, the introductory paragraph in the Re- 
hearsal implies that the editor was the author of the unsigned 
essay. This was omitted from the American Magazine for 
obvious reasons, but the omission seems somewhat more logi- 
cal if we assume that the editor responsible for it was also the 
author. The paragraph follows: 


As my design in these Papers [on superstitious fears] is to en- 
deavour to free and manumit Mankind from the many Imposi- 
tions, Frauds, and Délusions, which interrupt their Happiness; 
so I shall in this, and some of the succeeding ones, attempt to 
remove the popular Impressions and Fears of Spirits, Apparitions 
and Witches; which more or less afflict & terrify the greatest Part 
of the World; and consequently it will conduce much to their 
Ease & Felicity, if I can lay these Phantoms.17 


17 Weekly Rehearsal, January 31, 1732. 
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Clearer evidence of authorial revision is provided by a 
number of textual variations between the two versions. One 
revision results in a slight change of meaning. “At this Day” 
in the Rehearsal of January 31, 1732, becomes “to this Day” 
in the American Magazine (I, 372); the phrase thus takes on 
the idea of duration. 

Several changes might be classified as stylistic, viz.: 


The Rehearsal American Magazine 
“suited,” January 3i “adapted,” 1, 373 
“so few,” January 31 “so very few,” 1, 374 
“sure,” February 7 “very sure,” 1, 374 
“trepan and mislead,” “mislead,” 1, 374 
January 31 


This last phrase, together with “free and manumit” in the 
introductory paragraph quoted above, suggests the legal mind 
at work, and the reviser seems to have felt its inappropriate- 
ness in a philosophical essay. 

There is another type of change which the reviser may 
have considered as either stylistic or grammatical. The rela- 
tive pronoun was carefully inserted wherever it had been 
omitted in the original version. For example: 


The Rehearsal American Magazine 
“so few Things in the World “...which we know anything 
we know anything of,” of,” 1, 374 
January 31 


“fancy they see,” February 7 “fancy that they see,” 1, 374 


“Fears and Prejudices we are “... which we are subject to,” 
subject to,” February 7 1, 375 


There are also three changes which are clearly corrections 
of grammatical errors. In the Rehearsal version (January 31) 
“mankind” is referred to in one clause of a sentence as “they” 
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and in another as “we.” In the American Magazine (I, 372) 
“we ” is used in both clauses. Again, in the Rehearsal of Feb- 
ruary 7 appears the following error in agreement: “the Mind 
and Body...act and operates.” In the revised version 
(American Magazine, I, 375) “operates” is replaced by the 
correct plural “operate.” Finally, the clause “If this Observa- 
tion is true” (Rehearsal, February 7) is changed to the more 
careful subjunctive, “If this Observation be true” (American 
Magazine, I, 375). 

In addition to the changes already noted, there are a few 
modernizations in spelling: “humane” becomes “human,” 
and “encrease’’ is twice changed to “increase.” Finally, the 
variations in punctuation and typography also suggest an 
author's purposeful, rather than a printer's capricious, hand. 

As has been indicated above, different versions of a large 
number of essays have been examined in the course of this 
study, because of the prevalent custom of borrowing pieces 
from English periodicals for reprinting in similar publica- 
tions in America. The editorial changes in this type of ‘bor- 
rowing are strikingly different from those which have been 
noted in the essay on superstitious fears. In the borrowed 
pieces the minor variations are almost always either correc- 
tions of typographical errors or changes called for by slight 
differences in typographical conventions; the major varia- 
tions, usually omissions, suggest an editor guided by the 
exigencies of space or the prejudices of his readers. In the 
essay on superstitious fears, all the changes are minor ones 
such as only the author himself would take the trouble to 
make. Of course, the evidence suggests authorial revision 
more clearly than identity of author and editor, but when 
the other evidence of Gridley’s editorship of the American 
Magazine is considered, the revision of this essay strengthens 
the suspicion that the author of the essay and the editor of 
the magazine were the same man. 

The other four essays which show the close relation be- 
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tween the Rehearsal and the American Magazine are all ones 
which the weekly had itself borrowed from English or conti- 
nental sources. A comparison of the various versions leaves 
little doubt that the editor of the magazine reprinted from 
the Rehearsal rather than from the originals. If this editor 
was not Gridley, he was at least a man with the same striking 
fondness for the works of St. Evremond, for three of the four 
essays under consideration are the selections which Gridley 
had printed in the Rehearsal. They reappeared in the same 
order in three successive months, and since Gridley seems to 
have made a new translation for the Rehearsal, the fact that 
the weekly’s and the monthly’s versions are identical except 
for minor typographical variations makes the magazine's im- 
mediate source seem fairly certain. The “Essay on Conversa- 
tion” (Rehearsal, October 4, 1731) appeared under the title 
“Of the Use and Benefit of Conversation” in the American 
Magazine for October, 1745 (II, 441). Both periodicals ac- 
knowledge the authorship of “Mr. de St. Evremond.” The 
complementary essays on the “uneasinesses” and pleasures of 
life, which had been printed without the author’s name in 
the Rehearsal on October 18 and 25, 1731, reappeared, like- 
wise anonymously, in the American Magazine for November 
and December, 1745 (II, 493 and 526). The first of these was 
prefaced by a brief note, signed “P.N.,”” commending the 
essay to the editor’s attention. ‘“P.N.” sent several other pieces 
to the magazine in this manner, and the same initials are also 
signed to a letter in the Rehearsal of July 17, 1732, comment- 
ing on the essay on superstitious fears. One suspects that 
“P.N.” was a convenient alter ego of Gridley’s, though he 
may have been an actual (and persistently faithful) follower 
of Gridley’s publications. Even if the latter is the case, how- 
ever, the reprinting of the St. Evremond selections is hardly 
less significant. 

The one other piece apparently borrowed by the magazine 
from the Rehearsal is the first part of the “Account of the 
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Court of Inquisition or Holy Office in Spain.’ '* The two 
versions are identical except for a few minor typographic. 
variations. The significant point which links the two is that 
the same editorial introduction, explaining and recommend- 
ing the account, is prefaced to both. 

Isaiah Thomas, careful and usually reliable historian, was 
apparently drawing on tradition when he wrote that Gridley, 
“it has been said,” was the editor of the American Magazine. 
He must also have known of the “J--- G--” letter in The Bos- 
ton News-Letter of March 17, 1743. When to this evidence 
one adds that of the relation between The Weekly Rehearsal, 
which Gridley certainly edited, and the American Magazine, 
there seems little reason to doubt that Gridley actually was 
the editor of the monthly. 

The investigation has also thrown light on Gridley’s edi- 
torial methods. In the Rehearsal he was apparently trying to 
imitate the English weekly journals, which regularly included 
an article or essay in addition to the news reports. This 
standard was maintained for a period of six months. It is 
true that he himself wrote no more and perhaps fewer than 
six essays (partially filling eleven issues), but he had signifi- 
cantly called his paper a “rehearsal” and had specifically dis- 
claimed any intention of “being an Original” in that “know- 
ing and polite Age.” His modesty may have been partly in- 
duced by the fact that when he started his venture, The New 
England Weekly Journal, supported by a group of contribut- 
ing editors, was meeting the difficulty of being original with 
considerable success. 

Though one can understand his reluctance to compete 
with his contemporaries in original composition, it is hard 
to condone his practice of borrowing from them without 
acknowledgment. Other editors may have resorted to this 
practice at times, but a study of the American Magazine 
shows that with Gridley it was a settled policy. His models 


18 Rehearsal, November 1, 1731; American Magazine, u (March, 1745), 111. 
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for the monthly were undoubtedly the Gentleman’s, London, 
and Scottish magazines. These regularly had a section of ex- 
cerpts from the weeklies of the preceding month, much in 
the manner of the present Reader's Digest,” but, as nowa- 
days, the original source was acknowledged. The American 
Magazine did not confine these borrowings to a separate sec- 
tion, and only a few of the pieces in each issue carried an indi- 
cation of the source. It is impossible to tell how many essays 
Gridley himself wrote for the magazine—the only one for 
which even tentative attribution is possible has been discussed 
above—but the nature and purpose of the eighteenth-century 
magazine would not lead one to expect to find the editor 
writing very much of his own copy. _ 

Thus we have found that as an editor Gridley in two differ- 
ent kinds of periodical provided his readers with varied and 
generally interesting fare, although he was not over-scrupu- 
lous in acknowledging his literary debts. As an author his 
output was considerably smaller than has been generally 
supposed; and its quality, because of its derivative nature, 
hardly deserves Knapp’s chauvinistic encomiums. Admitting 
Gridley’s historical importance as an early American editor, 
we must still conclude that posterity is justified in remember- 
ing him primarily as a distinguished lawyer, Crown Attorney 
in a famous argument, and revered teacher of James Otis and 
John Adams. 


19 That the American Magazine was to employ this method is indicated 
in the “J--- G---” letter. The writer says, “We have a Gentleman concerned 
in compiling the Work, whom we call our ConpEnser, from the Power he 
has with a little mechanical Instrument to extract the Air, subtract the 
hetrogenous Parts, ... collect the Sense of the Author, and place it in the least 
Room, and the most advantageous Light” (Boston News-Letter, March 17, 
1743). 
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ISAAC TOLFORD, MARINER 


KENNETH SCOTT 


O* March 29, 1804, young Isaac Tolford in the city of New 
York penned, with no little bitterness of heart, a letter to 
his parents, Hugh and Elizabeth Tolford, in Chester, New Hamp- 
shire. At the age of seventeen he had left home after a passionate 
scene, the culmination of long hammering at him for laziness. 
His mother and father had prophesied that he would amount 
to nothing, and it would seem that his younger brother William 
had been more dutiful and had been held up to him as a model. 

Isaac’s parents were persons of some local consequence. His 
father, Hugh Tolford, a farmer of Chester, was son of Major John 
Tolford, and married Elizabeth, a daughter of Justice Matthew 
Patten of the neighboring town of Bedford,’ judge of probate, 
member of the governor’s council, and representative in the pro- 
vincial general court in 1776-1777.2 The Tolford family papers*® 
show that Hugh Tolford learned surveying from his father-in- 
law, whom he sometimes assisted. 

In spite of the bad feelings with which Isaac and his family had 
parted, the young man expressed a yearning for home and deep 
affection for his “dear parents.” For three years and more he peri- 
odically informed them of his health, wages, and voyages; and 
though there is no evidence in his correspondence that they ever 
communicated with him, his letters, sixteen in number,‘ were 


1 In the History of Bedford, N. H.. (Concord, 1903), 1096, is given a 
genealogy of the Tolford family. This shows that Isaac was the eldest child 
of Hugh and Elizabeth and that he was born on August 28, 1786. His brother, 
William, was born in 1795; a sister, Jane, in 1797; and another sister, Eliza- 
beth, in 1801. 

2 His lengthy Diary was published at Concord in 1903. 

8 Of these unpublished documents, some are in the possession of the 
State of New Hampshire and others in the hands of descendants of the 
family. The papers recently acquired by the State were formerly owned by 
Mrs. Ralph Woodman of Milford, New Hampshire. 

4 These are now in the temporary possession of Mr. N. O. Whitford of 
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preserved and afford a glimpse into three eventful years in the 
life of a sailor in the early days of the American merchant marine. 

On letter sheet, posted in New York that twenty-ninth of 
March, 1804, Isaac thus addressed to his mother and father his 
first message after the quarrel and his departure from Chester to 
go down to the sea in ships: 


HONORED PARENTS 

I take this opportunity to inform you that my health is good 
and hope that yours is the same I have been to Edenton & to 
Winton North Carolina and now have safe arived in N-York 
Where we have taken freight for Plymouth N Carolina from 
thence we expect either to go to the west Indias or to Kenebeck 
but which I do not know now I dont much expect to be home 
verry soon I am now where I am not to be hammerd at for my 
Laziness I hope that you have got somebody that will do much 
better that I did for my part I am verry well contented with the 
business that I am in now and expect to follow it I hope that 
William will never be as undutifull as I have been and hope you 
will never bring him up as you have me through the interposition 
of God who rules all things I hope to see you once more not in 
such A passion as you were when I left home I have nothing to 
write at present more than that I have seen A little of the coun- 
try and learnt A little more than I knew while I staid at home I 
subscribe myself your ever Loving son 

Isaac TOLFORD 


His next letter was headed Okrikok Bar, North Carolina, May 
31, and posted on June 22, in Boston. After informing his parents 
of his excellent health and expressing a hope that all his family 


is well he states that he had a very good passage from New York. 
He then continues: 


We have been back about 300 Miles into the Country and taken 
freight for A Large Ship the load was shingles the chief produce 
of A Barren country for were it not for Lumber and fish I be- 
lieve the people would die the rivers is plentifully filled they raise 
no Cattle at all nor cut any grass Some of them raise a little corn 
and few sweet potatoes is all that they raise. ... The country is 
low ground filled so full of canes that it is impossible to get 


Warner, New Hampshire, and it is with his kind permission that they are 
used for this article. 
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through and verry unhealthy on account of fogs off the low 
grounds. 


The ship was almost unloaded and ready “to go back into the 
country to take A Load either to the west Indias or to Boston.” 
It turned out that Boston was the destination, for in his next 
message, written two hours before sailing from Wiscasset, Maine, 
on August 24 and mailed in Castine on September 2, Isaac said 
that the passage to Boston from North Carolina took twenty days. 

Half an hour after his discharge in Boston, Isaac shipped on 
the Nabby, bound to Liverpool, for seventeen dollars a month. 
But the Nabby went first to Wiscasset to load with lumber, and 
after one month and three days aboard, Isaac left her and shipped 
“in A Brigg for 20 Dollars per month bound to Guadaloupe.” 
He expected, he wrote, to be back the first of November, and add- 
ed this comforting information, “I have got A good Protection 
which will hinder me from being pressed.” 5 

It turned out that Isaac’s “protection” was really good, for it 
proved effective on his next voyage, as is seen from his next letter, 
written the day of his arrival, September 19, at “Grandeterre 
Point Peter, French W. India Island,” and mailed on October 17 
in Massachusetts. The passage from Wiscasset had taken twenty- 
seven days. Isaac relates that on the eighteenth of September his 
ship was boarded off Deserada Island by a British privateer. “We 
told them,” he writes, “we were bound to Montserat and had 
Leave to proced on and glad was I for I did not like her Looks.” ® 

In this same epistle Isaac complains that “the market here for 
Lumber our loading’ is good for nothing boards cant be sold 


5 J. R. Hutchinson, in The Press-Gang Afloat and Ashore (New York, 
1914), 80, shows that as a matter of policy the foreigner had first place in the 
list of seamen exempted from impressment by the British Admiralty. He points 
out, however, that “American protections were the Admiralty’s pet bug- 
bear” (169) and that whenever the American sailor could be laid hold of “he 
was pressed, and no matter what documents he produced in evidence of his 
American birth and citizenship, those documents were almost invariably 
pronounced false and fraudulent.” 

6 To prevent seizure by the British privateer, Isaac’s captain falsely gave 
the ship's destination as the British island of Montserrat. In case the boarding 
party had discovered that the craft was really trading with a French posses- 
sion, it would have been seized as a prize. 

7 Timothy Pitkin, A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United 
States of America (Hartford, 1816), 188, points out that both England and 
France admitted lumber of all kinds from the United States to their posses- 
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shingles 8 dollars per thousand we shall lay here A few days and 
sail for St. Kitts Antigua or St. Bartholamew which our Capt has 
not determined there has been A terrible hurricane there and the 
ajacent islands and destroyed upwards of 100 sail of shipping 
which were entirely lost and great numbers of lives.” In closing 
he adds, “I think it likely we shall be here some time markets 
being so dull but my wages are good.” 

Isaac’s stay in the West Indies was not unduly protracted, for 
in his next letter, written at Wiscasset on November 7 and posted 
there the following day, he informs his parents that he has just 
reached that port after a voyage of twenty-four days from the 
West Indies. The passage was noteworthy for a storm and en- 
counter with a wreck. “We experienced,” he writes, “an heavy 
gale of wind on our passage we found a wreck at sea it had been 
a Brig that belonged to Norwich in Connecticut that had been 
loaded with sugar® she had Lost both her masts and bowsprit she 
was stript of everything but about 8 or 10 hhds of sugar we got 
out about 2 hundred weight but there was such A sea going that 
we could not get on board again she had but about 2 feet of water 
in her and almost A new vessel.” 

In the same letter Isaac indicated that he expected to sail again 
“in the same brigg” and promised to write home before setting 
out to sea. His plans, however, were altered, for in a note dated 
November 16 from Wiscasset, he informed his parents that two 
days before he had shipped on the sloop Three Sisters of that 
port, “bound to Jamaica from thence to some port in the south- 
ern states then back the W Indias from thence to Wiscasset.” His 
expectation was that he would be gone about six months, and his 
wages were “zo Dollars per month the highest wages that are 
going.” 

It was, indeed, more than six months before he returned, for 
on August 6, 1805, he sent from New York a missive stating that 
he had just arrived after a twenty-one days’ passage from Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica. “We left Jamaica,” he writes, “on the 6 of 
July and happy was I when the day came for it was very sickly 


sions in the West Indies. He records (49) exports of lumber to the value of 
$2,540,000 during the year 1804. 

8 Her cargo would indicate that she had sailed from a West Indian port 
on a return voyage. 
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8 or ten dying daily out of the English shipping which lay in 
port you may depend it was unpleasant as I saw most of them 
they having to pass directly by our Brig to Bury them we lost one 
man But I am now here and the City verry healthy I expect to 
sail for Boston in About A week from which you will have my 
next.” 

A month later both Isaac’s plans and the state of health in 
New York City had changed, for in a letter penned there on Sep- 
tember 6 he thus addresses his “dear parents”: 


I am sorry to inform you that I have shipped for to sail out of 
this port but fortune will have its chance I have this day shipped 
on board the Richmond for 18 Dollars per month Bound to one 
or more ports in Europe from thence to the East indias we expect 
to be gone about 16 months if it please god I should return I 
shall then come home the Yellow fever Begins to rage consider- 
able several families are moveing out of the city daily which 
makes me more in haste to get away we expect to sail in about 
4 or 5 days I hope that you will not think hard of my going when 
you think of what is past. 


Isaac did not visit the East Indies as he had expected, for in 
his next letter, which he posted in New York on March 25, 1806, 
he states: “I wrote you in my last letter from this place that we 
were bound to the East Indias but thank god we did not go 
when we arrived in France the sales of our cargo was so dull that 
we could not get the money for our cargo we could not proceed 
on the intended voyage on that account.” He remarks near the 
close of this letter that he saw Bonaparte “passing through 
France with all his retinue as he was returning from Italy” ® and 
then adds casually, “I have nothing in Perticular to write.” 

The young mariner was undecided whether to sail out of New 
York on another voyage or to go to Boston. “The times,” he 
writes, “are verry Brisk here the wages are from 24 to 28 dollars 
per month but I shall not stay on shore long you will soon have 
another letter which will inform you of my proceeding.” 

On April 2 the promised letter was sent, informing his mother 


® Napoleon had returned to Paris from Italy by about the end of June, 
1805. It seems probable, therefore, that Isaac may have seen the emperor 
upon the occasion of his arrival in Paris in January, 1806, when, however, 
Bonaparte was not “returning from Italy.” 
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and father that he was sailing from New York on the Flora of 
that city, bound to New Orleans and thence to Liverpool. “I 
should have come to Boston,” he states, “but the wages are so 
good that it induced me to sail out of N York another voage I 
have 24 Dollars per month the wages are falling verry fast or I 
should not have gone out so soon they have fell within 3 days 
3 Dollars.” He had been thinking of visiting his family, for he 
adds, “should I make this voayage with good health I shall come 
home to see you if we had made the last voyage as I expected I 
should have come home but we did not.” 

From New Orleans young Tolford wrote on June 12, 1806, 
and gave his impressions of that city, which, along with the terri- 
tory of Louisiana, had so recently been acquired by Jefferson 
from France. “New Orleans,” to quote from his letter, which, 
incidentally, was posted at Portland, Maine, on July 27, 


is situated on the River Mississippi about 150 milles from the sea 
there is great talk about Jeffersons rivers of Rum and mountains 
of sugar in this country but for my part I have seen none as yet 
nor nothing else that is very attracting as far as I have been I see 
nothing but barrenness & Indolence the land on both sides of 
the river is not in generally river land?” & few feet above the sur- 
face of the water and full of all kinds of venomous reptiles espe- 
cially Alligators which are in great abundance We saw several 
as we were coming up the river we Judged to be twenty five feet 
and upwards in length. New Orleans to be sure is A place of great 
trade but its commodities which consist of Cotton wooll Flour 
And Lumber Logwood & some sugar is not the produce of this 
territory (Lumber excepted) it is brought down the river in 
square flat boats from Kentucky Tenesse And the Ohio which 
is the distance of 3500 miles back to the Ohio (the other places 
on this side of it) The town itself is the highest Land that I have 
yet seen here and might be made as convenient for shipping as 
any Port in the United states but the indolence of the people 
which are principaly Spanish will not allow them to make it so 
their whole aim is money there are no sort of manufactorys here 
& verry few Mechanicks wages are verry high here they are from 
30 to 35 & 40 Dollars per month according as where the ship is 
bound Richardson the one armd Painter is here and making 
money verry fast there being no other of his profession here. 


10 The letter is torn at this point but appears to run as given here. 
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The same epistle notified his parents that he had left the Flora, 
in which he had come from New York, because the wages had 
been altered, and that he expected to go to Liverpool on the ship 
Ocean of Newburyport, and from Liverpool to Newburyport. 

A brief note, written in New Orleans on July 17, 1806, and 
posted in New York on August 18, reveals that Isaac finally had 
shipped on the Lucia of Portland, bound for Liverpool, at twenty- 
eight dollars per month. “I am not certain,” he adds, “to what 
part of america she will come back I should not have troubled 
you with this but I dont expect Another chance untill I return 
from Liverpool I think it quite Likely that I shall come home on 
my return....” 

From Liverpool at some time in December, 1806, Isaac next 
addressed his parents in a letter sent “per Brig Governor Sum- 
ner” and posted in Boston on February 25. He had received his 
discharge from the Lucia and been paid off. “I now expect,” he 
wrote, “to tarry here for some time to go to school and learn 
Navigation which I expect will put me in better business than 
what I have been in yet The vessell which I have got A birth now 
Has not Determined where she will go to yet but when she does 
you may expect to hear from me.” 

It may be assumed that Isaac studied some navigation and that, 
as he had surmised, it helped him in his chosen profession, for 
in a letter written at Liverpool on January 19, 1807, “forwarded 
per ship Cornelia,” and posted apparently in New York, he 
states that he has “shipped on board the ship General Knox of 
Portland bound to Savanah and thank God I can now inform 
you with pleasure that I am getting myself into Better business 
than I have been before I am going home second officer in said 
ship.” 

There appears in the correspondence of Isaac no indication 
that he ever heard from home. His next letter, written and 
posted at Savannah on April 21, 1807, is pathetic in its apologetic 
tone regarding his letters to his family. “I hope,” it reads, “that 
my frequent writing will not tire your patience reading I suppose 
you rec’d my Letters wrote at Liverpool which informed you of 
my comeing to America in the Ship General Knox of Portland 
an I yeterday arived safe & well in this port I dont expect to go 
out of this port under 45 or 50 Dollars per month the wages are 
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so verry high. But before I do sail I shall trouble you with an- 
other letter.” 


The other letter—his last—was written at Savannah on June 7, 
1807, and runs as follows: 


DEAR PARENTS 

I again am troubling you with my letters but I hope that you 
will read them with pleasure when you hear that I wish this 
might find All the family in harmony and enjoying the health 
that I do which is perfectly good it is with an animation my pen 
cannot write that I have to inform you I have at last reached 
what my ambition has long sought Promotion (though Con- 
trary to former prophesys) which I suppose you recollect—I am 
now first officer or chief mate of the Ship Martha of Norfolk 
(Virginia) 790 tons burthen and mounts 18 guns bound to Ply- 
mouth in England and from there I cannot ascertain where she 
will go but it is expected She will go to Rio de La Plata (that is 
the River La Plate) but however on my arival in Plymouth my 
first endeavor shall be to inform you of my proceedings you will 
find in perusing my former Letters that I came here second officer 
of the Ship General Knox of Portland And it is by the recom- 
mendation the Capt of her gave of me I am plac’d in the station 
I now am in I expect we Shall sail in about A fortnight or three 
weeks. I gave you In A Letter from New Orleans A small sketch 
of that country but the town of Savannah is so much worse I 
dare not begin such an Undertaking And so subscribe myself 

Your ever affectionate 
and well wishing Son 
Isaac TOLFORD 


The young New Hampshire boy had indeed gone far in 
three short years. It seems from his letters that one incentive to 
advancement in his chosen profession was a desire to show his 
family that he was not lazy and to prove “former Prophesys” un- 
founded. He had succeeded, and his words give some idea of his 
joy and pride. It seemed not improbable on the basis of his rec- 
ord that Matthew Patten’s grandson was on the way towards 
making for himself a more important place in history than that 
of first mate of the Martha. 

But with the sixteen letters from Isaac there has been pre- 
served a note addressed to Hugh Tolford of Chester, State of 
New Hampshire, by one John Dobbins Jr., of Beverly, with 
the enclosure of a brief memorandum in another hand on a torn 
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slip of paper. The slip reads: “Hugh Tolford Farmer Chester State 
New Hampshire Isaac Tolford died in the Small Pox Hospital 
July 16th 1808.” 

Mr. Dobbins’s missive is dated “Beverly June the 29 1809.” It 
reads as follows: 


Mr Torrorp Sir 

trouble with these few lines as I think it the duty of every- 
one that has it in their power to do the same as I am now about 
to very likely you might have heard the news before this be tha 
as it wil I think I am only doing my duty your Son Isaac Tolford 
Died in the Small pox hospital in London July 16 1808 his papers 
are all at the hospital now an the will remain untill demanded 
by you or some person authorised by you I never had the = 
of being personally acquainted with him but I was told by the 
Superintendant of the hospital that he was a very nice young 
man this I do assure yo that he had as good attendance as though 
he had been at home with you I was there soon after and am cer- 
tain as to what I say If you should think of writing to the hospital 
if you think it worth while send it to me and I will forward it 
if possible I expect to go again to Sea if you should write do it as 
soo as possible and direct it to your humble servant 


Joxun Dossins JUNR 
of Beverly Adieu 


A REVOLUTIONARY PRISON DIARY 
THE JOURNAL OF DR. JONATHAN HASKINS 


MARION 5S. COAN 


write confined as a prisoner of war in the Old Mill Prison, 

at Plymouth, England, from May, 1777, to May, 1779, Dr. 
Jonathan Haskins kept a “Memorandum or Journal,” recount- 
ing his daily experiences and observations. This manuscript was 
given in 1931 to the Maine Historical Society by Mr. Charles 
Haskins, of Atlanta, Georgia, a grandson of the diarist. It is here 
reproduced with the permission of the Society and the later de- 
scendants. 


Jonathan Haskins, according to his gravestone in the cemetery 
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at Hampden, Maine, was born in 1755, probably in Connecticut. 
Verification of this date has not been possible, because of the 
fact, recorded by family tradition, that he changed his name 
as a boy or young man. He may have belonged to one of the 
Hotchkiss families living in Cheshire in the eighteenth century, 
since he began medical study there after taking courses, according 
to the same family tradition, for a time at Yale College. By the 
outbreak df the Revolution he had acquired sufficient medical 
training to be accepted as junior surgeon on a privateer. After 
returning to America he married Catherine Rice at Chester, 
Connecticut, in 1783, and later removed to eastern Maine, where 
he practised his profession and died, at Hampden, in 1802. 

Late in 1777, Haskins sailed from Martha’s Vineyard as junior 
surgeon on the privateer sloop Charming Sally. After an auspi- 
cious beginning, the privateer was captured by a British frigate, 
and the officers and crew were eventually taken to England as 
narrated in the diary. When the American prisoners had been 
exchanged, many of them were taken to the French port of 
L’Orient, where they were assigned to ships to be returned home. 
Dr. Haskins, however, attached himself to the Alliance, of John 
Paul Jones’s fleet, as assistant surgeon. Family tradition says he 
attended the wounded of the Bon Homme Richard after the bat- 
tle with the Serapis for forty-eight hours without food or sleep, 
and when whiskey, mixed with powder, was brought to him, he 
refused it, saying he had no need of such stimulant. 

The “Memorandum or Journal” begins with an account of 
the sailing of the Charming Sally, the taking of two prizes, and 
her capture by the British frigate Nonesuch, all of which was 
probably written after the privateer’s crew had been sent to the 
Old Mill Prison. From then on, for two years, the record is almost 
daily, giving details of life in the prison, references to events of 
the war in America, prisoners from other ships, efforts to escape, 
and hopes for exchange. The final pages deal with the exchange 
of prisoners and their transfer to the coast of France, to be re- 
turned home on American ships. 

The last entry records the sailing of the Bon Homme Richard, 
John Paul Jones, Master, “with his fleet, consisting of the Alli- 
ance, the Vengeance, the Pallas, & their tenders.” 

The greater portion of the diary is written in precise penman- 
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ship and is perfectly legible, though water stains near the begin- 
ning make certain passages difficult to read. The later entries are 
in a different hand, less carefully written and spelled and less 
easily legible. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the pages 
toward the end have been badly water stained. The presence of 
characteristic misspellings throughout—such as “arived,” “Mun- 
day,” and “Philedelphia”—makes it seem that the writer himself 
intended to make a neat copy of the whole record but carried his 
work only through October, 1778. This would account also for 
certain retrospective entries—“about this time”—in the earlier 
pages. 

The transcript which follows constitutes about three-fourths 
of the journal, omitting only such entries as mention merely the 
weather, the arrival and sailing of ships, and commonplace oc- 
currences which are often repeated. All entries regarding Ameri- 
can officers and sailors—mostly from New England—are included 
because of their possible interest to the descendants of these men 
today. 

For a clearer understanding, the abundant capitals have been 
changed to conform with present-day usage, punctuation marks 
have been supplied where needed, and sentence breaks indicated 
in the usual manner. Abbreviations have been kept except when 
they involve omission of only a single letter, as in “weathr” or 
“Septembr.” Raised letters, as in “Doct™” and “w,” have been 
brought down, and certain other peculiarities of no significance 
eliminated. Dr. Haskins’ spelling, including proper names, has 
been retained, except for such accidental and uncharacteristic 
slips as “clody” for “cloudy”; “and” has been regularly substi- 
tuted for the ampersand, but the occasional use of the symbol 
“ye” for “the” has been retained. 

The pages of the physician’s diary reveal in a vivid manner the 
experiences and sufferings of the imprisoned seamen. It is note- 
worthy that undue emphasis is not given to their hardships and 
privations, though conditions, especially at first, must have been 
pretty bad. Equally significant is the mention of numerous acts 
of sympathy and kindness on the part of both individual English- 
men and charitable organizations which made life more bearable. 

For men with the legal status of rebels, the prisoners were 
allowed a considerable degree of self-government, particularly in 
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the staging of what was perhaps the first recorded celebration of 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 

It is the hope of the editor, a great-great-granddaughter of Dr. 
Haskins, that present-day readers may find interest in this per- 
sonal record of the men who sailed and fought on the high seas 
“against the enemies of the United States.” 


MEMORANDUM OR JOURNAL 


Sailed from Martha’s Vineyard on the 27th of November, 1776, 
in the privateer sloop Charming Salley, mounting 10 carriage 
guns, Francis Brown, Comdr. (against the enemies of the United 
States of America). 

Decr. ye 8th. Made prise of the schooner Betsy, from Gaspee 
to Jamaica, laden with fish and oil, Willm. Clarke, Comdr. 
(which we took in lattd. 34”30 and long. 53”19). 

15th. About 5 a.m. discovered a sail, came up with her, and 
she immediately hall’d her wind, and we dogged her till day- 
light. She proved a privateer schooner from Piscataway, Joshua 
Moore, Master. About 3 p.m. spy’d a sail and gave chase, and 
came up with her about 7 ditto and sent our boat on board of her, 
and our consort had taken possession of her and refused to let 
us have any right or share in her; they informed us her name was 
the Resolution and France, Barnard Lade, Comdr. She was a 
snow laden with fish from Newfoundland. 

24th or thereabouts. We ingaged a ship of 14 or 16 guns and 
full of soldiers, therefore we concluded she was no prise for us, 
and accordingly we left her, who gave chase a short time, then 
gave over. 

ist of January, 1777. At day light spy’d a sail, and gave chase. 
We soon discovered a fleet to the eastd. But as we were in a poor 
condition as to sails, we thot most proper to give chase to the 
single ship and came up with her about 2 p.m. and engaged her 
for the space of 2l4 glasses; but a gale of wind, with rain and 
night coming on, she put about and stood toward the fleet. But 
we, knowing our infirmity, thot not proper to pursue her. But 
we afterwards found she was the principle convoy left belonging 
to said fleet. 

gth. Took the brigg Hannah from St. John’s Nfid., laden with 
fish, bound to Lisbon, Hy. Bailey, Master. Abisha Dunham was 
prise master, Beach Judson, mate, and g hands, including one of 
the brigg’s people and sent [her] for America. 

16th. Fell in with His Britanic Majesties ship Nonsuch, of 64 
guns, Walter Griffis, Esqr., Master. We spy'd her at 3 a.m. and 
kept in sight untill day light, when we discovered her strength 
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and made sail from her; but the wind dying away and a heavy 
sea running, she came up with us about g a.m. and we not being 
able to use our ores [?], were under necessity of striking to her, 
and sent on board of the ship and continued there, all except 
the Capt., Doctor, and Black Will. Capt. Griffis sent his first mate 
on board of the sloop to take charge of her, with go of his hands. 

She was intended as a tender to decoy the Americans. But sail- 
ing but poorly and very leeky, she was ordered to Plymouth, 
where they arived the 23d instant. We continued aboard of the 
ship during the cruise. We arived at Plymouth the zoth of Feby., 
1777. We continued on board the ship in the sound untill the 

instant,! when we was removed on board of the Torbay, 
lying in Hammors,? a 74 g.s., Mr. St. Johns, Esqr., Comdr. From 
thence we removed the 1 on board of the Queen, of go guns, 
Mr. Robinson, Esqr., Comdr. where we were treated with the ut- 
most cruelty immaginable, without any distinction made between 
officer and black. 

We had several ships crews confined with us, consisting of*pri- 
vateers and merchantmen, six belonging to the Lexington, Capt. 
Hy. Johnson, Master, who were rose upon and brot in by the 

risoners. Lieut. David Welch was p[rise] master but went on 

ard a French vessel and in his absence they arose and took her: 
some belonging to the Freedom who were brot in in the same 
manner. 

ist of March. Arived the Liverpool frigate of 32 g. (Capt. 
Bellew) from Hallifax. 

16th. Returned the Albion of 74 from a cruise. Sprung her 
m.mast. She took Capt. Jno. Rowe in a merch{an]t{majn from 
Newbury bound for France. 

goth. Sailed the Apollo, 32 g., for America, Genl. Burgoyne 
on board with cash to pay his troops. 

13th of April. Sailed the Torbay on a cruise after going into 
dock. About this time sailed the British and foreign troops as a 
reinforcement in America.® 

25th. Sailed the Liverpool for America with Genl. Clinton on 
board with a plenty of cash. 


1 It is apparent, from the blanks for definite dates, that the first pages 
of the diary were written from memory, after the crew of the Charming 
Sally had been committed to the prison. Entries during March and April show 
that the writer was in a position on the prison ship to observe the passage 
of ships in the harbor of Plymouth. His interest was naturally heightened 
by the knowledge that many of them were sailing for America, with troops 
and supplies. Some of those items follow. 

2 Hamoaze, the narrows through which the river Tamar flows into 
Plymouth Sound. 

8 Obviously an entry inserted later. 
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May 7th. Removed from the Queen to the Blenheim, of go 
guns, where all the American prisoners were collected, as she had 
been repaired for a guardship. There we met our Captain and 
Doctor and Capt. Eleazer Johnson, who was taken in the priva- 
teer brigg Doltin mounting 18 guns and swivels equivalent who 
was captivated on Christmas eve'g by his Majesties ship the Rai- 
sonable, of 64 guns, Tho. Fitspatrick, Esqr., Comdr. His crew 
consisted of 120 men. 

gth. Josias Smith, taken by the Albion in the Franklin with 
Capt. Rowe, this day obtained liberty to come on board to see his 
brother Samll. who was chirurgeon to the Doltin. 

10th. Capt. Dowall taken in a merchtn. from Carolina (by 
the Raisonable) sent on board. 

zoth. This day Capt. Rankins and Dowall were discharged as 
being masters. But all their people with others sent on board his 
Majesties ships, there to serve Mr. Southard, who was on board 
the Nonsuch, and came on board of us when taken, and hoisted 
English colours on board of us was reported here as taken in a 
merchtn. Had orders to pack up his duds with the other Capt. 
and go on shore to be discharged and his people to go on board 
of the Yarmouth man of war, there to serve as British seamen, 
which they hearing was much disgusted at and much rather chose 
to be detained as prisoners; consequently informed of their be- 
ing privateers [word illegible] belonging to the Sturdy-Beggar. 
Mr. Southard was 1st lieut. and took charge of the prise they were 
taken in, and the prisoners rose upon them and brot them into 
port, which eel Lieut. Southard, who were just going over 
the side; great disappointment indeed. His people were sent on 
board of the Yarmouth but were returned again next day. Samll. 
and John Chandler sons to the Revd. Mr. Chandler formerly of 
Cape Ann are among those on board of the Conqueror and 
Yarmouth. Belleisle retd. from of a cruise being unable to stay 
only two days by reason of sickness. 

24th of May. Retd. the Prince of Wales with her m.mast 
sprung. 

27th.* Capt. Brown our Lieut., sailing master, my self, Mr. 
George, and the gunr. and two of the people sent on shore to be 
sent to prison. We were escorted to the Fountain Tavern, there 
to be examined before a justice of the peace, and Capt. Brown 
after passing the first examination had the good fortune to make 
his escape; the rest after examination were all (except one who 
was a Dutchman whom they sent back to the Blenheim again, 
and Mr. Smith, who was very sickly, him they returned to the 
ship in order to go to the hospital without examination) the rest 


4 Daily entries begin at this point. 
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of us were committed to Old Mill Prison upon suspicion of high 

treason, a shocking place and I was the first who entered the 
tes. 

th: Doctor Powers with seven of our people sent on shore ex- 

amined and comttd. as above sd. 

gist. Comttd. 8 more Americans, two belonging to the Freedom 
privateer, roe Clouston, Master, and two to the Lexington 
from Philadelphia, 4 to the prise of the Sturdy-Beggar, Capt. in 
the No. 

Sunday, June 1st, 1777. The Experiment, of 50 g., Sr. James 
Wallis, Comdr. (after going into dock to repair for the dam- 
mages she sustained from Fort Sullivan at Carolina) sailed for 
Portsmouth. Capt. Adams of Boston taken in a merchtn. brot on 
board of the Blenheim with 12 of the Freedoms people who were 
taken by the Foudroyant, Thos. Brown, p. mastr., belonging to 
Marblehead. 

2d. of June. Capt. Johnson with 7 of his officers sent on shore 
but gave little or no answers to the interogation asked but still 
was comttd. upon suspicion of high treason as others. 

4th. Wednesday. King George’s birth day. At 12 o'clock, fired 
a general salute from both ships and garrisons. 

5th, Thursday. Remarkable pleast. wieathe]r., which is the 
first I've seen in the p[rison]. 10 of the Charming Salley’s crew 
who were at the Royal Hospital sent to the usul place of exami- 
nation and comttd. to M. Prison. The late Charming Salley is 
converted into a brigg mounting 16 carriage guns. 

6th. 10 more prisoners comttd. We've a prospect into the 
Sound from our apartment, where I this day spy’d a snow in chase 
of a ship standing up channel the latter firing stern chases at the 
pursuer, which we took to be a privateer. 

7th. 12 more Americans comttd. to this wretched purgatory. 

8th. We are all allowed to walk in the yard from 10 to 12, 
then locked into close prison till about 3 or 4 o'clock, then let 
out again till most sun set. 

11th, Wednesday. Rainy wr. A great number of the prisoners 
employed in making punch ladles, spons, and boxes, which sell 
current. 

14th. Raw and cold wr.® 10 of the Freedoms crew comttd. here. 

15th, Sunday. Very rainy. Some charitable person sent in for 
the American prisonfer]s 2 qrs. of veal allready cooked. John 
Chandler is invalided, and Samll. his brother is discharged as 
being a passenger and a man of a liberal education. 

16th, Monday. Rainy wr. 11 more prisoners comttd. consisting 


5 At this point begin daily notations of weather conditions. 
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of English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, Swead, and Portigues. None of 
these were to be comttd. till this day. 

17th of June, Tuesday. Pleast. wr. 10 Americans brot from the 
Royal Hospital, ye Doltins people. Robt. Burgoyne swam from 
the Blenheim in ye night and made his escape, and nee’r more 
was heard of, but some conjecture he was drowned. 

18th. Pleast. wr. A present made by the Assembly gentlemen of 
several packs of cards. 

22d, Sunday. All in good health; but badly clothed and much 
worse fed. We are allowed by governt. as follows: viz. each man 
to have in a week 7 lb. of brown course bread, 7 quarts of the 
smallest of beer, 44% lb. of the meanest of beef, 1 lb. of greans, 
6 ounces of cheese, and 1% a gill of salt, and some times the pot 
liquor at [after?] the fat was taken off. 

23d. of June. Clear and pleast. wr. We've had a contribution 
box hanging upon the gate for this ten days past; but as the sol- 
dirs receive the principle part [of] the money, for letting people 
come (in at the outer gate) to see the Americans horns, we have 
for this reason taken down our box, all we've collected amounts 
to 17s. 4d. which is one penny per man. 

24th, Tuesday. Capt. John Burnell and Mr. Morris his lieut. 
was this [day] comttd. here; they belonged to a small privateer 
named the Montgomery. They were lying in a French port called 
Sherbone [sic]. An English cutter lying off said port heard of this 
Capt. Burnell who was an Englishman and had a family living 
in England whom he had left for some family affair. The Capt. 
of the cutter sends a man on shore and invited Capt. Burnel on 
board to drink some white ale. He, not knowing him to be an 
enemy, was simple enough to go, but when he stepped on board 
he was a prisoner and brot away immediately without a shift to 
his back, and his lieut. the same. The Capt. is put into an apart- 
ment by himself. 

25th, Wednesday. This day received 4 pint of salt for 4 men 
per week as usual. 

26th. Rainy weather. Arthur Bennet recovered from an erup- 
tive fever but was judged to be the small pox; Samll. Lambert 
this day sent to a hospital fixed in the other yard for us, with the 
S. pox. 

aor" More sent to the hospital sick. 

28th, Saturday. Black Will employed as a nurse for our sick 
at ye hospl. 

goth. Fair wr. 12 lamp-posts erected around our walls in order 
to illuminate the jail least some shoud indeavour to elope by 
night. The 13th Rigt. to guard us; a lieut; a Guard consisting of 
36 soldiers, 12 of which are upon centry steady. 
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grd, Thursday. Rainy most of the time. Benja. Sheckle to the 
hospital with pleuretic fever. 

July 4th. This [day] received intelligence that Mr. Phinehas 
Smith our sailing master and Jona. Knowlton carpenter to the 
Doltin made an elopement from the Royal Hospital. 

A fleet of 40 sail of merchtn. put into the Sound in consequence 
of a head wind (bound to America). This day 12 months the 
United States of America declared independent which they've 
supported one year. God send they ever may. 

5th of July. Fresh breazes. Mr. Sears and a capt. of a vessel be- 
longing to Boston came here to see their friends to whom they 
gave about 7 guineas. They belonged to the fleet aforesaid. 

6th. Last night the lamps were lighted for the first time. 

8th, Tuesday. This evening Mr. George comttd to the Black 
Hole only for speaking and laughing a[t] Jono. Good. He is the 
first comttd there. Sailed the fleet from the Sound bound to 
N.foundland under convoy of the Experiment, James Wallis, 
commander, and one frigate. The fleet was composed of mer- 
chantmen, transports, victualling, &c. 

gth of July. No person allowed to speak to us except the turn- 
keys. 

10th. Capt. Burnel, who has been confined in a apartment by 
himself and in close confinement, was this day permitted to walk 
the yard when we were all locked in. 

11th. Pleast. wr. Our allowance is not more than sufficient for 
one meal. Many eat it at one and go till next day before they eat 
again. 

12th. This morning between the hours of 3 and 4, Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Little, James Dean, Wm. Smith from the hospital, Mr. 
George from the B.hole, and Hy. Lunt from the itchy ward all 
eloped through the vault of the hospital. At 6 a.m. Benja. Sheckle 
died. 

13th. Mr. George brot. back and comttd. to the B. hole again. 

17th. Plt. wr. Mr. Morris sent to the hospital with ye ear-ake. 
I've innoculated Dr. Powers for the sml. pox and have received 
the like favor of him. About 40 has taken the infectn. 

18th, Friday. Plt. wr. Several boys sent to the hospital with the 
s. pox. Sail a small fleet to the westd. under convoy of a frigate. 

igth. Made a calculation and it cost goverment 5 pence per 
diem for every one confined here. 

zoth of July, Sunday. Cloudy wr. More to the hospital with 
the s. pox. I begin to brake out myself. 

21st, Munday. Mr. Little, taken up beyond Exeter, brot back 
and committed to the B. hole. 
22nd. Edward Spooner to the hospital. 
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2grd. Myself to the hospital as likewise Arthur Bennet who 
has it the natural way. 

25th. Brot. back Hy. Lunt (James Dean sick with the s. pox) 
and Wm. Smith and comttd. to the B. hole. They were taken up 
at Falmouth about go miles from here. 12 more to the hospital 
with the s. pox. 

26th. Danl. Cottle (a black) nurse for the prisoners, so many 
sick with the s. pox that Will is not sufficient. 

2gth. 12 prisoners innoculated by Mr. Munheir [?], the doctor, 
and removed to the itchy ward to prepare for it. 

goth. Rainy. Extremely so this season. 

ist of August, Friday, 1777. Fair weather. Six of the Doltins 

ople comttd. who have been at the Royal Hospital. They in- 
orm us that Capt. Adams is discharged and his people according 
custom are put on board a man of war. 

end. Plt. wr. Returned a number from the hospital, recovered 
of the small who had it extreamly light, I my(self] among the rest. 

grd, Sunday. No person admitted to the gate to speak to us, as 
it is too great an indulgence for rebels. 

4th. 3 more prisoners returned from the hospital. On the 18th 
of last month begun to mine a passage underground from the 
Long Prison in order for an elopement, but as I’m so low by the 
small pox I don’t expect to elope. 

This night favoured their design and at 11 p.m. began to open 
the hole thro which 32 passed before day without being dis- 
covered. They was not missed till about 10 a.m. We was counted 
out, then there was a most shocking herangue some running one 
way some another but the hole was the smallest that many was 
unable to get thro. 17 of the number belonged to the Doltin, 5, to 
the Freedom, 4 to the Lexington, 5 to ye Salley, 1 to ye St. Beggar. 

5th of August, Tuesday. Fair weather. 3 of.those who escaped 
las night has been so unfortunate as to be taken and are comttd. 
to the Black hole, there to remain 40 days upon half allowance. 

6th. Lieut. Buntin and 4 more brot back and comttd. to the B. 
hole, those who first escaped returned from the B. hole here, be- 
cause the place is so small; but are kept upon half allowance still. 

8th of August. Cloudy wr. Mr. Keese committed to the Black 
hole purely for some words that passed between him and the jail 
keeper, in consequence of a complaint made of our provisions, 
which was intolerable [word illegible]. The meat had maggots 
in it. 

gth. One more deserter brought back. It is almost impossible 
to make an escape, as the people are allowed by Government {5 
per head and they would sell their fathers for 14 ye money. 

izth. 8 more prisoners brot here who belonged to a privateer 
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named the Fancy from Marblehead, John Lee, Master. She mount- 
ed 12 guns and had taken 4 valuable prises before she was capti- 
vated, which was on the gth inst. by the Foudroyant, Jervis, 
Esqr., Comdr. They were drove on shore in Mount’s Bay and 
eight made their escape, the Doctor included, whose name is 
Joshua Fisher of Ipswich. 

2 deserters brot back and them with those in the B. hole re- 
turned here (all except Maxwell, Pisharvey, and Brown, who are 
kept there still), but upon 4 allowance. All which are here upon 
half allowance are sent to the itchy ward in No. 25. 

15th. Frances Catland taken from the itchy ward and conducted 
to Dock in order to discover where and what became of Mr. 
Moody, who escaped with him ye 4th inst. from this prison but 
were taken up in Cornwall and brot back to Dock together and 
the latter was rescued from the constable by some friend, but the 
examination was to no effect as Frank could or would not dis- 
cover the man who rescued the prisoner. 

22nd. We've the disagreeable news of Ticonderoga being taken 
by the British troops and Philedelphia also; and that the Fox 
frigate is retaken, as likewise the Hancock, a frigate of 36 guns, 
commanded by Jno. Manly. 

24th. Sunday. Daniel Cottle died (a nurse) of the small pox. 

27th. Putnam and Beauty detected in mining to make their 
escape. 
gist, Sunday. It is said that we lost 200 men at the taking of 
Ticonderoga. I understand the Hancock was taken by the Rain- 
bow, of 44 guns, Sir George Collier, Comdr. 

7th [September], Sunday. This day began to dig again in order 
to elope. 

10th, Wednesday. Pleast. wr. Detected in our plan of diging. 

11th. One of the commissioners (of the sick and hurt seamen) 
came here to inspect into the treatment of ye American prisoners 
who informed us if we had any grievances to make them known 
to him, by writing, which he would take into consideration, and 
redress if in his power. 

igth, Saturday. Dull wr. Drew up our remonstrance and after 
reading of it in a publick manner in the yard sealed and pre- 
sented it to the commissioner. 

14th to the 19th, from Monday to Friday. Nothing miraculous. 

goth, Saturday. Rainy wr. This evening Mr. Stevenson Nor- 
wood and 4 of the people scaled the Pisdale Wall at dusk, 3 of 
which was taken very soon and committed to the Black hole. 

22nd. Maisons imployed in raising the Pisdale Wall. Beauty 
detected in cutting the timber of the prison and for which he is 
put upon half allowance. 
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23rd. Beauty scaled the wall aforesaid and walked upon the 
beams of the maisons s[t]age into Mrs. Mays garden when he was 
seen and did alarmed the guard who took and committed him 
to ye B. hole. 

26th. This day the commissioner answered to each of our re- 
quests. But redrest nothing except allowing our pot liquor every 
day in lieu of every other day. The agents hogs which robbed us 
removed. Mr. Jarvice who kept a hucsters [?] shop (I conjecture 
for Cawdrey) under the office removed, and a public market 
opened at the gate between the hours of g a.m. and 2 p.m. The 
commissioner is a right Tarter and says he can’t give credit to 
our information as our words are not to be taken. Likewise he 
forbids any person supplying the wants of the distressed prison- 
ers. Consequently, a stop put to a donation from a society without 
for the relief of those upon half-allowance. 

Taken the brigg Lexington, mounting 16 c. guns, Hy. John- 
son, Esqr., Comdr. (80 men, between 20 and 30 Frenchmen and 
the major part of the rest Old-Country men) by his B. Majesties 
cutter ye Alert, M. Bazeby, Master, of 10 guns. Capt. Johnson 
had six men killed and a number wounded before he struck to 
her. Taken about ye 18th inst., and this day Capt. Johnson and 
six of his officers were committed and put into an apartment 
with Capt. Burnell, Lee, Kess, and E. Johnson. 

October 5, Sunday. Pleast. wr. One of the centinals arested 
upon suspicion of his taken a bribe of Capt. Lee for to let him 
and Capt. Boardman and Mr. Shoemaker and Morris and Cutter 
go out of the hospital who was tryed by a court-martial, but not 
sufficient proof against him to condemn him. Willm. Smith who 
deserted the goth of September taken and comttd. to ye B. hole. 

11th. Capt. Bowyer of the Burford and Capt. Jarvice of the 
Foudroyant came here to see us and discoursed with our officers. 

18th. My self and Dr. Powers moved down to the officers 
prison. 

26th, Sunday. Foul wr. This day the people in the itchy ward 
detected in a plan laid to elope by a pass made thro the drean, 
through which the most of us expected to pass, but are dis- 
appointed. The guard committed six to ye B. hole. 

28th of November, Saturday. Blowing weather. The people in 
the L. prison detected again in mining for an elopement. There 
is various accounts of the taking of Philedelphia, but not from 
any authority. 

December 2nd, 1777, Tuesday. Pleast. wr. By Capt. Reaves we 
learn that Philedelphia is actually taken. He spoke with the ex- 
press which arived. He likewise says that the Pinguin a sloop of 
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war after an obstinate engagement had taken an American pri- 
vateer, ye Retalliation, Gildes, Master. 

8th, Monday. Pleasant weather. Received the agreeable news of 
the taking of Genl. Burgoyne with the whole of his army at Sara- 
t . 
igth, Saturday. Pleast. weather. All the prisoners examined to 
see what clothes they stand in need of. 

25th, Thursday. Fine wr. over head, but extreamly muddy in the 
yard. Served with mutton and turnips to keep Christmas with. 
White bread likewise, a rairity indeed. 

26th, Friday. Cloudy weather. St. Stephens’s Day. Mr. Tolcher 
(grand father to the Mayor of P{lymouth]) made a present of 
100 penny loves to the boys. 

January 1st, 1778, Thursday. Raw cold wr. Received for New 
Years Day for each mess a plum pudding and a six penny loaf 
as a present from Mr. Heath and his parish and by him we learn 
that there is a subscription raising for the relief of the American 
prisoners confined in England! Blessed news to a starving people. 

Our friends in London have employed a gentln. to come down 
in order to see us and inspect into our treatment and provisions, 
and Capt. Hy. Johnson and Mr. Shoemaker went into offices to 
inform him of the particulars. 

end of January, Friday. Cold wr. The yard is full of news re- 
specting our freedom, but am afraid without the least foundation. 

3d, Saturday. Rainy and blowing wr. This gentleman (whoose 
name is Lyon and is an attorney at law) has provided two hun- 
dred and fifty blanketts and the said Lyon was sent by regular 
committee chosen by the donors for our relief: by him we learn 
that Ticonderoga is retaken by Gen]. Starks and Col. Warner at 
the head of an army for that purpose. Likewise Sir Hy. Clinton 
is returned from up the N. River to New York again. 

Received 100 Ib of tobacco, 72 cakes of sope. It appears that 
there is quite a different s[p]irit reigns in this country from what 
there was before, since the capture of Genl. Burgoyne. 

4th, Sunday. Showery weather. Capt. Lee sent to the hospital 
with the gout in the stomach and foot (a small intermission of 
clack during his absence). 

5th. Munday. Pleast. wr. This day served with oatmeal and 
leeks to put into our pot liquor to make broth, also with potatoes 
and some turnips. Now we live like fighting cocks. 

N.B. This extra is from the subscription aforesaid. 

6th, Tuesday. Cloudy weather. Here is no regulations with re- 
gard to our extra allowance as yet. Today served with a white 
loaf extra. The Revd. Mr. Heath made us a present of 7 Ib sugar, 
1 Ib tea, a Bible, 1 sermon book, and two psalm books. 
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According to our petition we've peas allowed in lieu of cab- 
bage which was served this day. 

January 1oth, Saturday. Cloudy weather. By a gentleman from 
the Subscription Committee at Bristol, we learn the subscription 
there raised for our relief amounts to {260 and at London to 
2660f. The Bristol Committee have assessed to each prisoner one 
penny per day. Received 300 red herring with a threepenny loaf 
extra to a mess. 

13th, Tuesday. Rainy wr. By a letter from Capt. Hy. John- 
sons half brother whose name is John, we learn that an exchange 
is likely to take place in the spring which is the prayer of all of us. 

14th, Wednesday. Rainy wr. The Revd. Mr. Heath is appoint- 
ed superintendent here for the donation and Mr. Sorrey a mercht. 
his assistant, by whome we learn that the officers ar allowed five 
shillings per weeks and the people two shillings, and also a quan- 
tity of clothes was to be served to us. 

15th, Thursday. Very showery wr. Several gentlemen to see 
us; one who was a Quaker offered to be at the expence of glass- 
ing two windows that we should be better accomodated with 
light. 

16th, Friday. Rainy but warm wr. Mr. Heath has ordered 4 
penny loaf to each mess extra. This day year I’ve cause to lament 
which was the day the Charming Salley was taken. 

Arived from Philedelphia express Lieut. Genl. Cornwallis, 
his aid-de-camp and have set out for London. No news come to 
hand as yet but is generally thot to be upon business of impor- 
tance. We long to know the particulars that L-d Cornwallis has 
brot home, as our fate is depending. Tis said L~d North is going 
to make a motion for.an exchange (when Parliament meets) 
to take place in the spring, and is thought will be complied with. 

17th, Saturday. Rainy wr. We are advised by our friends not 
to attempt to make an escape, as they are trying to bring about 
an exchange for us. By Mr. [Heath?] and Sorrey, we've received 
our donation clothes. 

18th of January, Sunday. Very dark and r. This day served 
with a leg of mutton. Capt. Lee from the hospital. The Queen’s 
birth day, in consequence of which there was a genl. salute fired 
from the s[hips?]. 

igth, Munday. Thunder and showers. Received 4 lb beef to 
a man extra. Mr. Rowe, the master maison, here to contrive 
about building two chimneys, one for the officers and the other 
for the people; but is not agreeable to the officers as there is no 
distinction made between the officers and people’s apartments. 
Therefore not according to the plan proposed by our friends 
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who was at the cost. I understand that all these favours was 
granted in and thro the humane L~d Abington’s influance. 

goth of January, Tuesday. Rainy wr. Mr. Heath and Sorrey 
and Capt. Rolls are serving out clothes to the people, a dis- 
agreable jobb, as it is impossible to please everyone. This day 
Parliament meets. This day received oatmeal and greens to put 
into our pot liquor. 

21st. Wed ay. Rainy weather. Finished serving the donation 
clothes; and we returned a letter of thanks to the donors for 
our relief. 

22nd of January, Thursday. Thunder and rain. By Mr. Clark, 
we learn that both armies had gone into winter quarters. 

23rd, Friday. Rainy weather. Our established allowance from 
the donation is 4 penny loaf, 1 lb of beef, 1 penny worth of 
tobacco to a mess every day but Saturday, then pork in lieu of 
beef, besides oatmeal and greans to put into our broth and sope 
to wash our clothes. This evening indulged with a candle light 
upon our own cost, which is the first I’ve seen since I've been 
in prison: a great indulgence. 

28th, Wednesday. Fair weather. Mr. Rowe, superintendent of 
Mill Prison, has been here to see about fixing our apartment, 
agreable to the requisition of L~d Abington, and the maisons 
set to work. Mr. Heath has this day served our cash as usual 
besides the rearage due to the whole, viz 6 pence to each man. 

gist, Saturday. Cloudy weather. About 2 minutes past 9 p.m. 
Capt. Henry, and Johnson, Boardman, Dale, and Treadwell 
eloped from this prison and took two centinals with them who 
were discovered before they got 10 rods off. A great stir to no 
purpose. 

ist of February, Sunday, 1778. Cloudy wr. This morning Mr. 
Cawdrey, not being satisfied with taking Capt. Hy. Johnsons 
chest, but has made a general search for clothes belonging to the 
elopers and took all they could find of theirs also George Thayers 
clothes which they returned again. 

2nd, Munday. Cloudy and rainy wr. Since the departure of 
our friends it seems as tho some were deceased from our family. 
The pursuers have taken up several persons upon suspicion of 
they being the deserters, but to no purpose at present. 

grd of February, Tuesday. Cloudy wr. By Mr. Sorrey we are 
informed that the agent has forbid any more gold coming in for 
the officers. 

4th. Capt. Lee very ill with the gout, but can’t get any relief 
from the doctor who says nothing ails him. 

4th, Thursday. Thick dirty weather. Capt. Lee has with much 
difficulty obtained liberty to go to the hospital. 3 maisons at 
work a-plastering. Mr. Cawdrey allows coals in pot to burn to 
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dry our new plastered roof (when he is in good humour) but 
don’t allow people to stand by it, to take the benefit of the fire. 

14th, Saturday. A report is circulating that those two centinals 
who deserted with our officers a taken by being in liquor. 

15th, Sunday. Squally weather. The steward of the Royal 
Hospital came here to inquire into the quality of our beer we 
are served with in order to make report according. 

18th of February, Wednesday. Fair wr. The Governor of 
Plymouth with his lady here to look upon us who says it is ex- 
pected that the Americans will be soon discharged from prison; 
but I’m afraid, not true. 

igth, Thursday. Fair weather. Mr. Heath and Sorrey brot. each 
of the prisoners a linnen handkerchief. Also left money 3 s. for 
each of the commissioned officers, which is the first they have 
recd. since the elopement of our officers, which is all in silver. 
This day finished ye chimney which has been all winter in agi- 
tation; the maisons are now employed in the itchy ward. 

2ist, Saturday. At about g a.m. as we lay in our hammocks our 
headrail broke and let down the whole tear, which alarmed the 
guards but no harm is done. 

25th, Wednesday. Squally wr. The largest snow that has fell 
this winter, about 4 inches deep. I hear L-d North has proposed 
to the Parliament to repeal of the acts passed since the year 1763 
(respecting America); and acknowledg{es] he’s been disappointed 
in the success of His Majesties arms in America; and it is agreed 
in Parliament by a clear majority to appoint Commissioners to 
go to America and to treat with the Congress or any other body, 
person, or persons they think proper in either of the [illegible]. 
But ‘tis thot America have entered into a treaty with the Court 
of France; those proposals short of independence will take no 
effect. 

26th, Thursday. Fair weather. Grand wars at snow balling. 

end, Munday. Pleast. weather. A nother beer seller at the gate; 
now the people can have beer withou. going to the agt. for it, 
since which indulgence there has been two or three duels fought 
every donation, which keeps the people in the yard in great 
confution the most of the time. 

grd of March. Hazy weather. This day the two centinals who 
deserted from their posts the 31 ult. passed by to the Castle to 
be try’d by a-coart martial. 

4th, Wednesday. Pleast. wr. This day James Dicke were brot 
to the barr for the crime of profanely damning of the Honrbl. 
Continental Congress of the United States of America, for which 
crime he was cobbed 1 dozen. 

11th, Wednesday. Cloudy weather. We've recd. the agreeable 
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news of Red Bank on the Delaware's being retaken by the Ameri- 
cans, likewise that Genl. Howe was cooped up in Philedelphia. 
in a situation not much preferrable to Burgone’s at Saratoga 
(God send). 

igth, Friday. Fair serene weather. Yesterday recd. 6d. each man 
for the rearage of the two shillings allowed by the D. per week. 
This day three American officers were comttd. They belong to a 
privateer schooner called the Black Snake, mounting 8 c. guns, 
Wm. Le-Craw, Master, out from Martinico, taken by the Tarter 
and Resolution, tenders (Jona. Wheeler and Jno. Buckley, his 
lieut.). 

4 Saturday. Clear weather. By som Nantuckett gentl. we 
learn that Genl. Howe is in a bad situation. I’m afraid not true. 
Samll. Treadwell taken and comttd. to the Black Hole. 

15th, Sunday. Fair weather. Yesterday three men for not going 
in to prison when ordered were comttd. to the B. hole. 

18th, Wednesday. Pleast. wr. We understand there is a treaty 
signed between the French Ct. and our plenepotentiaries; there- 
fore ‘tis thot that the Commissioners have gone upon a fool’s 
errand. "Tis said Chester Castle is fixing for the reception of the 
American prisoners. 

igth, Thursday. We've been indulged with the liberty of walk- 
ing the yard at noon time about 10 days. 

24th, Tuesday. Squally weather. We hear that the French 
embassador has by order from the King, his master, informed the 
English Court that there was a treaty of amity and commerce 
signed between his most Christian Majesty and the Congress of 
the United States of America, and acknowleded their indepen- 
dence, in consequence of which the English King has ordered 
the embdr. to depart. 

ist of April, 1778, Wednesday. Fair wr. ... This day the unfor- 
tunate Donoly was shot; but I can’t learn wheather he ever spoke 
scarcely a word but went to the place of execution with great 
fortitude and presence of mind. Blames no body but himself 
for being taken. Bazely, the other centinal, was only flogged as 
he was influenced by Donoly. 

April 27, Munday. Rainy weather. Capt. Burnell and Le-Craw 
gone to the hospital, the former with the rheumatism the latter 
to be inoculated for the s. pox. Capt. Boardman and Mr. Dale® 
returned from the Black hole before their time was out and 
whilst there they had the liberty of being in the hospital when 
they chose it, which indulgence is the first of the kind. 

Blf{ac]k Cuff and Cesar was apprehended upon suspicion of 
their being informers and by examination was found guilty and 


6 These two had been brought back on the ninth. 
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each of them was judged worthy of 3 dozen stripes which was 
put on accordingly in the after noon when turned out into the 
yard. Cuff leaped over the pallisadoes in order to save his ears 
(which was threatened), in consequence of which Cesar was 
taken from the L. Prison, he with Cuff conveyed to the B. hole. 

28th, Tuesday. Cloudy weather. Last night Wm. nter and 
Alexander Frazer climbed over the L.P. pisdale wall into the g. 
yard in order to make their escape and get of with impunity, as 
they were suspected of being informers, but was discovered, 
taken, and committed to the B. hole. 

May 4th, Munday. Today Capt. Lee, from Manchester, taken 
in a merchtn, came here to see his acquaintance. 

5th, Tuesday. Several had the opportunity of writing home 
by Capt. Lee. 

6th, Wednesday. This day John Fowler of the Fancy’s crew 
died at the hospital with pleuretic fever and as he died sudden 
there was a jury held over him, which shews the people was 
jealous’? of something that was bad, but made no discoveries. 
This is the fourth man died here since my imprisonment. 

7th of May, Thursday. This day several of the prisoners dis- 
guised® with small beer and are very ranglesome and have clubbed 
two parties, the Americans in one and the Old Countrymen in 
the other. Consequently here has happened several combats. 

8th, Friday. This day prisoners belonging to the privateer 
Revenge, Augustus Cunningham, Master; they were taken in a 
prise, Willm. Heysham, p[rize] master. 

11th, Tuesday. In the Long P. they have a hole in agitation and 
smuggle the earth out with their hammocks and coats. 

14th, Friday. Joseph Kennington of the Lexington, died in the 
hospital, who is the 5th who has died in this prison. Here is 
nothing allowed the sick that is covenient in such cases. 

16th, Sunday. We hear that a French fleet consisting of 12 
sail of the line sailed from Toulon the 24th ult., supposed des- 
tined for America, there to act as auxilliary’s to the Americans, 
which causes a great consternation among the people here. N.B. 
Said fleet commanded by Count de Estang, an experienced naval 
officer. 

17th, Munday. We're informed that a few days past a French 
privateer was taken by a Guernsey privateer and brot into this 
port. "Tis said she had orders to sink, burn, and destroy all ves- 
sels belonging to Great Britain. The 1oth inst. deceased the great 
Earl of Chatham, Val. [sic] Wm. Pitt, a great loss to this country 
at this critical juncture, and is much lamented. 


7 Le., suspicious. 
8 Le., intoxicated. 
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18th, Tuesday. Mr. Sorrey returned from London, who informs 
us that Genl. Burgoyne had arived in London before he came 
away, but whether exchanged or upon parole I can’t learn; 
patience is again recommended; but our yard is much more 
natural to produce nettles than patience. 

igth of May, Wednesday. We hear that Genl. Burgoyne has 
come home upon his parole (by permission of Congress) and is 
to return again as soon as he has dispatched his business. 

zoth of May, Thurday. This day David Welch Capt. Hy. John- 
son’s 2d Lieut made his escape. 

2ist, Friday. Mr. Welch is not missed yet as we have fought 
a cocke so well. 

2end, Saturday. Last night the second time the guard was in 
here, they missed Mr. Welch in his hammock, which caused a 
great stir to little purpose; and this morning all mustered to 
attend roll call to see if any more was gone. This after noon John 
Adair got over the wall by the vault but the centry was ready to 
receive him, took him and committed him to the Black hole. 
We was ordered in directly but one who was obstinate was com- 
mitted to B. h. 

23rd. This fore noon as some of the prisoners was playing ball, 
it by chance happened to lodge in the eave spout. One climbed 
up to take the ball out, and a centry without the wall seeing 
him, fired at him, but did no harm. 

This morning Adml. Biron arived in the Sound from Spit- 
head. The fleet consists of 13 sail of the line; they are bound to 
America in pursuit of Count De Eastang’s fleet. 

24th, Sunday. For this two days past the guard has been so 
strict that they've placed a centry extra at the gate, and ordered 
that no prisoner to nigh the gate unless he has particular busi- 
ness. This afternoon one of the people in the Long P. went to 
look out at the end window and the centry fired at him but did 
not hit him. 

26th, Tuesday. To day a poor wido came to see us who says 
she is the daughter of Dr. Murry of Newtown-Chester in Merrie- 
land, her husband was dead, and she left with 3 small children, 
and in a strange land and nothing to help herself with; and we, 
for country’s sake, subscribed about a guinea for her. 

27th, Wednesday. This morning early the guard surprised 
those people in the L. P. that were digging, but no one gone to 
the B. hole. 

28th of May, Thursday. We hear that night before last that 
all the fishermen were pressed out of their boats and put on 
board of this fleet lying here. 

29th, Friday. To day is what they call Royal-Oak, or King 
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Charles Restoration Day, and each ship, fort, and garrison fired 
a salute. 

goth, Saturday. 14 Dly 184the9g. H462 Wis begs8 38 the 648g 
Pg3f48.° 

gist, Sunday. This morning after we were turned out into ye 
yard a few stayed in the L. P. to mine. While they were at work 
the guard came in to take a person who were looking a win- 
dow in the loft and going directly up stairs gave the miners an 
opportunity to make their escape into the yard. The guard dis- 
covered the breach made before they went out for which Cawdrey 
demands 4 to go the B. hole, or else "I the whole prison upon 
half allowance, and gave them untill 4 o'clock to consider the 
matter. 4 was delivered and accepted and committed to ye B.H. 
By Capt. Fulford who was taken in a mercht. from Carolina 
bound to France we learn that Genl. Lee was exchanged for 
Prescot. 

ist of June, 1778, Munday. We are informed that the French 
adml. has sent a challenge to Adml. Keppel to meet him with his 
fleet; also there is orders come from the Board to fit up an old 
prison in the hospital yard, tis said for the reception of French 
prisoners which is a strong circumstance that they are on the 
eve of a war with France. 

grd, Wednesday. Ever since I’ve been in prison there has been 
vaults dug in the yard to empty our tubs (untill about a fortnight 
since which we empty down at the river side, about 20 rods from 
this). This morning two from black hole went out with their 
tubs; and having a mind to try their luck altho part of the guard 
was with them as usual, they droped the tub and run but was 
immediately pursued and about a quarter of a mile off was taken 
by Samll. the cook, who will loose much custom by it, as his 
wife sells beer at the gate. 


[To be concluded] 


® Evidently an entry in code, possibly referring to the digging mentioned 
below. 
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“PHOENIX SPENCER” 
A NOTE ON ANNE BRADSTREET 


RICHARD CROWDER 


RINTED anonymously in The Phoenix Nest (1593),' an 

Elizabethan anthology, were three elegies for Sir Philip Sidney 
which later scholarship has ascribed to Matthew Roydon, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. Since they 
appeared again with Spenser’s “Astrophel” in 1595, and still 
unassigned, Anne Bradstreet must have assumed that they, too, 
were the work of Spenser, for she wrote in her own “Elegie upon 
that Honourable and renowned Knight Sir Philip Sidney, who 
was untimely slain at the Siege of Zutphen, Anno, 1586”: 


And Phoenix Spencer doth unto his life, 
His death present in sable to his wife.? 


These lines would seem to indicate that Mistress Bradstreet was 
acquainted with both The Phoenix Nest and the 1595 volume. 

The “Elegie” for Sidney in The Phoenix Nest later assigned to 
Matthew Roydon contains three stanzas relating to the mytho- 
logical phoenix itself, further reason for calling the supposed 
author “Phoenix Spencer.” 

But the couplet is omitted from the second edition of Anne 
Bradstreet’s Poems (1678). Could it be that between the 1650 
edition—The Tenth Muse—and her death in 1672 she had learned 
that Spenser did not write the Sidney elegies in The Phoenix 
Nest, and made the omission for the sake of accuracy? 


1 Hyder Edward Rollins, editor (Cambridge, 1931). 


2 The Works of Anne Bradstreet, John Harvard Ellis, editor (New York, 


1932), 120. 
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The editors of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Gideon Welles: Lincoln’s Navy Department. By Richard S. West, 
Jr. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1943. Pp. 379, 
12. $3.50.) 


No other leader in the Civil War period, except the great Lin- 
coln, affords such wealth of material for biography as Gideon 
Welles. As cabinet officer he was intimately associated with the 
President. He was constantly meeting visitors to Washington 
who were outstanding in politics and civic affairs, as well as the 
naval leaders. Being deeply interested in character, he was sharp- 
ly observant and analytical. He had the hobby of recording not 
only his own impressions of notable men but what they said and 
how they acted. There have come down to us from his pen an 
intimate diary, newspaper articles, social and official letters, and 
multitudinous notes and records. 

He was nearly fifty-nine when he was made Secretary of the 
Navy, and the larger part of his earlier career might be regarded 
as training for his great task. He had been editor of the Hartford 
Times, an ardent supporter of Jackson and a political leader in 
Connecticut, postmaster of Hartford, bureau chief in the Navy 
Department (Bureau of Provisions and Clothing), a delegate to 
the Republican national convention that nominated Lincoln, 
and a member of the committee to inform Lincoln of the nomina- 
tion. (In passing, we may note that three naval war secretaries 
of distinction had their training as newspaper editors: Gideon 
Welles, Josephus Daniels, and Franklin Knox.) 

As Secretary of the Navy Welles encountered from the begin- 
ning of his term colossal difficulties and marked lack of coopera- 
tion. The Navy was in a deplorable condition. The few ships 
showed evidence of long neglect, and the officer personnel was 
weakened by resignations that followed in a seemingly endless 
procession. As he took steps for the safety of Forts Pickens and 
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Sumter, Welles discovered that Secretary Seward, magnifying the 
office of Secretary of State and his own importance in the crisis, 
had, without consulting Welles, actually issued secret orders to 
ships and officers. A sharp rap on the knuckles was required to 
bring him to order. Later, Stanton, Secretary of War, frequently 
failed to furnish the cooperation required for joint operations, 
and constantly labored under the delusion that the Navy was 
but an auxiliary of the Army. 

Welles had not the technical knowledge of naval affairs that 
his office required, but this was supplied by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Gustavus V. Fox, a former naval officer. His 
appointment to the Navy Department had been suggested by 
Lincoln; but it was Welles who saw how serviceable he might 
be made, and recommended his elevation to ine position of 
Assistant Secretary. Welles made some mistakes, but they were 
offset by his achievements. The greatest of these was the block- 
ade of the Southern coast, a stupendous undertaking, with which 
nothing was allowed to interfere. Second in importance was the 
building of the Monitor and other ironclads—for a while much 
opposed. 

Professor West has given us an excellent biography. The one 
criticism that might be offered is that the author, influenced by 
the prejudices of his subject, gives the impression that Seward 
was only an intriguing and self-seeking politician. Welles, 
“amazed at Lincoln's laxity in administration, urged the Presi- 
dent to establish a regular schedule for the Cabinet to meet as a 
body.” The author observes, “Lincoln was a superb politician” 
but not gifted “as a military strategist or as a co-ordinator.” 
“Stanton, neither politician nor military strategist, was a dynamic 
worker. A ‘petty tyrant,’ he drove others and, as Welles admitted, 
drove himself.” This may be true in details, but the picture as a 
whole is misleading. Seward made many mistakes, but he has 
gone down in history as an able and brilliant statesman. Of Lin- 
coln’s genius nothing need be said. 

On the other hand, Professor West has presented a most human 
and engaging study. Gideon Welles was not cold and unapproach- 
able, but a man devoted to his family, loyal to his country, reli- 
gious, and moved by high ideals. As a good newspaper man, he 
saw everything. His story was always readable and often absorb- 
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ing. To outsiders, the “Old Man of the Sea” and the “Naval Rip 
Van Winkle” may have been a subject of humor, but as the 
puritan genius had been a great force in early Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, so it was also a great force in Lincoln’s Cabinet. 

CARROLL S. ALDEN. 
Annapolis. 


Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of American Social History to 1860. 
By Alice Felt Tyler. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1944. Pp. x, 608. $5.00.) 


Social history, which originated in a revolt against the sterility 
of institutional and political history, is now showing signs—vis- 
ible at length and in detail in Freedom’s Ferment—of hardening 
into an orthodoxy of its own. Mrs. Tyler’s belief is that “the 
religious movements and the adventures in reform of the early 
years of the republic were the truly significant activities of the 
men and women of the age,” and her book presents itself as a 
study of the “fundamentals of faith, crusades, reforms, and re- 
formers whose effect on American civilization was profound and 
permanent.” In fact, however, Freedom’s Ferment is a study of 
those selected movements and reforms which have somehow be- 
come fixed in what is now the canon of pre-Civil War social his- 
tory. 

Because Mrs. Tyler sticks so faithfully to the canon, her book 
provides a valuable opportunity to examine its adequacy. Free- 
dom’s Ferment trots out the familiar repertoire of materials: 
Millerism, Mormonism, spiritualism, the Shakers, the Owenites, 
the Fourierites, education, penal reform, temperance, pacifism, 
and abolitionism. These are all conceivably important topics, 
but what is the principle of selection? Mrs. Tyler does little to 
justify the order and significance of her treatment, beyond peri- 
odic affirmations that each movement, in its way, expresses the 
ferment of freedom. As a result, her single innovation—the lofty 
rejection in the Foreword of phrenology, hydropathy, mesmerism, 
and free love as “fads and fancies” which have had “more than 
their due share of the limelight”—makes little sense in terms of 
what is retained. 
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In place of a general frame of reference stand the unspoken 
assumptions which constitute the canon (and which have normal- 
ly sustained free love as easily as Fourierism). There is the assump- 
tion of the natural superiority of Protestant liberalism, which 
makes it “hard even yet” for Mrs. Tyler to “forgive” Jonathan 
Edwards for writing “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 
There is the assumption of the natural superiority of Jefferson- 
ianism, which leads, for example, to the accusatory observation 
that the Federalists “identified the interests of their own class 
with the interests of the general public, their devotion to their 
group with solicitude for the public welfare,” as if this statement 
applied to no other class or party. There is the automatic accept- 
ance of the unique contribution to democracy of revivalism and 
the frontier, as in the absurd (though orthodox) remark that the 
“American reformer was the product of evangelical religion... 
and dynamic frontier democracy.” There is the assumption that 
movements like prohibitionism and pacifism were “reforms”; 
why might not “The Temperance Crusade,” for example, have 
been just as well included in the chapter entitled “Denials of 
Democratic Principles”? It would be a refreshing deviation from 
the canon. 

Above all there is the assumption of the superiority of almost 
every kind of marginal reform (Mrs. Tyler would evidently ex- 
cept hydropathy and mesmerism) to political and economic activ- 
ity. In a book dedicated to “adventures in reform,” Francis P. 
Blair, William Leggett, W. M. Gouge, Ely Moore, and Seth 
Luther seem not to figure at all. Andrew Jackson and Thomas 
Hart Benton receive incidental mention. Amos Kendall appears 
only as a student at Dartmouth and as the opponent of abolition- 
ist literature in the Southern mails. John Worth Edmonds enters, 
not as the counsel in the case of the Hudson shoemakers or as a 
Free Soiler, but as a spiritualist. 1840 is the year of the Chardon 
Street Convention, not of Tippecanoe and Tyler too. One might 
think that Martin Van Buren, even if his advocacy of the inde- 
pendent treasury and the ten-hour day are considered negligible, 
would at least qualify as an antislavery presidential candidate; 
but he is only a man whom William Ladd, the pacifist, visited 
in 1837. The labor movement is dusted off in six pages in the 
chapter on “Utopian Socialism in America.” The imprisonment 
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for debt campaign is described without mentioning Richard M. 
Johnson—a feat comparable to the description of the agitation 
for TVA without mentioning George Norris. In fact, the effect of 
this treatment can be understood best if one imagines a social 
history of the New Deal period which would concentrate on 
Sherwood Eddy, Ralph Adams Cram, Oswald Garrison Viliard, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Norman Thomas, the W. C. T. U., 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses, and barely note the existence of Roose- 
velt, Wallace, and John L. Lewis. 

The weaknesses of this approach are perhaps most striking in 
the treatment of Jacksonian democracy. One might properly 
regard this period as central to the purposes of the book. But 
Mrs. Tyler, after paying the required lip service, is pretty well 
content to summarize it in terms of Margaret Bayard Smith’s 
account of the inaugural reception. Such an incidental remark 
as that Orestes Brownson had “too much respect for education 
to be a Jacksonian Democrat” not only is factually wrong, since 
Brownson was, of course, a Jacksonian Democrat, but also reveals 
an astonishing ignorance of the personnel and purposes of what 
was, after all, the great political effort of the democratic experi- 
ment in the years under discussion. 

This indifference to fundamental political and economic issues 
appears to be the basic reason for the lack of a general framework. 
The social history of the period is presumably best to be under- 
stood as a series of responses, in varying degrecs of complexity, 
to problems of adjustment created by political and economic 
change. But the canon prefers what might be called the sideshow 
theory of social history—amusing divertissement—while the main 
show goes on somewhere else.\Within the limits of the canon 
Mrs. Tyler has done an industrious and attractive job of collect- 
ing the relevant information about her chosen subjects. There 
are, however, some minor factual errors; and the lack of intellec- 
tual rigor is evident from the very first page, where a quotation 
from Lyman Beecher enables him to appear in Mrs. Tyler's text 
as champion of the right of the individual to assert his “inde- 
pendence of choice in matters of faith and theory.” 

The leading weaknesses, however, are less those of individual 
performance than of the type of social history. More, perhaps, 
than any other variety of history, social history presents a con- 
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stant challenge for the maintenance of a firm’ intellectual struc- 
ture; and the sideshow theory is bound to taper off into anti- 
quarianism. For all its pleasant style and useful scholarship, 
Freedom’s Ferment may serve its main purpose by suggesting the 
extent to which the sideshow theory is leading up a historical 
blind alley. 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Washington. 


The Life of Ole Bull. By Mortimer Smith. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
1943- Pp. 220. $3.00.) 


This biography supplies a long-needed up-to-date book in 
English on Ole Bull. Mr. Mortimer Smith is in a position to in- 
herit firsthand information on the subject, since he has access to 
the family archives of the famous violinist. He has embodied the 
fruits of long and patient research in this charming and graceful 
account of a musician who deserves greater recognition as the 
initiator of indigenous Norwegian culture, preceding Ibsen and 
Grieg. 

The international tours of Ole Bull and his varied ventures 
and adventures are deployed with genuine “story interest.” This 
is as it should be, since Mr. Smith is not trying to be strictly 
scholarly, but rather to weave a narrative pattern that is primarily 
readable. 

It is, however, the great violinist’s relations to New England 
and his experiences during his several visits and periods of resi- 
dence there that are the chief concern of this review. “Boston was 
always a city very congenial to Ole Bull,” says Mr. Smith. It is 
pleasing to the New England mind to know how much the dis- 
tinguished visitor paid for cigars in Boston in 1876, and that a 
Boston paper “spoke of a man who was cured of rheumatism 
after listening to Ole’s music.” The reader learns that Cambridge 
ladies admired his “charmingly Old World” courtesy, as shown 
by his gesture of bowing politely into the receiver at the end of 
a conversation with one of his admirers over that mysterious new 
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American invention, the telephone. Emerson, come in from Con- 
cord to hear the master play, observed “a sleep of Egypt on his 
lips in the midst of his rapturous music”! Most enjoyable are 
the pictures of New England home life at “Elmwood,” James 
Russell Lowell’s house, when Ole Bull and his wife, Joseph Thorp 
and his wife, and Mrs. Shapleigh and her two children lived to- 
gether there in 1879-1880. Bull was especially eager to prove that 
Thorvald, the Scandinavian explorer, had actually landed on 
American soil at Gerry’s Landing, on the banks of the river 
Charles just below the front yard of “Elmwood.” 

Mortimer Smith has accomplished his purpose in this biog- 
raphy. This purpose is, in his own words, “to attempt a full-length 
objective treatment of this personality.” His fundamental atti- 
tude and method are well stated: “Conscious of the presumptu- 
ousness of writing the ‘life’ of anyone, of attempting to reveal the 
whole truth about another human being, I have tried to let Ole 
Bull’s words and actions speak for themselves. I have tried to 
avoid the ‘fictional’ method; no conversations are invented and 
I trust I have not arbitrarily invested any of the characters with 
thoughts they may or may not have had.” It would be a relief if 
more biographers today had the courage and good sense to prac- 
tise these admirable principles. This author is to be congratu- 
lated on having applied them consistently, with telling psychologi- 
cal effect and finished artistry. 

The style is suited to the subject, and to the general audience 
for whom the book is written. Completeness is not attempted. 
The index, based exclusively upon references to proper names of 
persons, is helpful; but so valuable a work of reference as this 
should include an index for place names and subject matter. A 
brief chronological table might well have been provided in order 
to make it easier to determine dates, which are not always clearly 
specified in the text. The greatest shortcoming of all is the scanty 
and inadequate identification of sources. It is lamentable that 
the author does not always blaze a trail that can readily be fol- 
lowed. Mr. Smith disclaims any pretension of doing so, however: 
“I shall ask the reader to accept on faith whatever scholarship 
went into the making of this book and make no effort to empha- 
size it by a display of all the sources consulted in its preparation.” 
There are occasional lapses. One would like to know, for in- 
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stance, when and where Thackeray recorded his vivid impres- 
sions of “the mad-cap fiddler,” which is labeled merely “Thack- 
eray to his family.” An apparent, though minor, slip is the ref- 
erence on page 201 to “Eleanor Hallowell Abbott... whose 
reminiscences were published in 1936 under the title Growing 
Up in Cambridge.” Most readers would be at a loss to identify 
this vague reference, since the reminiscences, published serially 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal, appeared in book form under the 
title Being Little in Cambridge When Everyone Else Was Big 
(New York, D. Appleton Century, 1936). 

The merely passing reference to Sara Bull’s biography of her 
husband as “until the present volume the only biography in Eng- 
lish” is adequate for bibliographical purposes, but the sheer 
bulk of her work, which is almost twice as long as Mr. Smith’s, 
and the richness of original source material in it would seem to 
merit fuller acknowledgment. Mr. Smith probably justifies his 
procedure by his own words in his “Preface”: “All of the former 
biographies are frankly extended eulogies which, in their attempts 
to keep within the bounds of the polite and conventional stan- 
dards of biographical writing of the period, deliberately modified 
or ignored some of the most vital aspects of the subject. I had 
access to the voluminous papers, including letters, diaries, and 
scrapbooks left by the late Mrs. Bull, only a small portion of 
which she used in her book.” Despite his avowed intention to 
avoid “a display of all the sources,” this reviewer feels that spe- 
cific credit might have been given in the text for some of the more 
extensive and significant passages from various other sources, such 
as those based upon the Longfellow archives. This procedure 
would have made the book more useful to future researchers. 

Nevertheless, this biography, for literary excellence and vibrant 
subject matter, fully merits the prominent rank which it auto- 
matically assumes as the only full-length portrait of Ole Bull in 
English since the appearance of Mrs. Bull’s memoir of her hus- 
band in 1883. Reading it is a delightful experience that brings 
Americans closer to the age-old fountainhead of Norse inspira- 
tion in art. 

CLIFTON JOSEPH FURNESS. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
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The American: The Making of a New Man. By James Truslow 
Adams. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp viii, 404. 
$3.00.) 


This study of national character sets out to discover in the 
leading trends of the history of the United States from Jamestown 
to Coolidge’s Vermont farmhouse the characteristics that have 
entered into the formation of the American, Crévecoeur’s “new 
man.” In the execution, however, the project is transformed. For 
Mr. Adams starts with his answer, with an a priori picture of the 
American, and the incidents of his story serve primarily to con- 
firm a preconception. 

This becomes clear at the very outset, when a distinction is 
drawn between “the real and the merely legal Americans”; that 
is, between those who do and those who do not conform to the 
author’s criteria (3, 287). It becomes even clearer when we find 
that “the mold of America had been ‘set’” and national character 
essentially developed by 1700, with the immense historical 
changes of the next two centuries irrelevant (100). In fact, the 
whole story is irrelevant because, despite the ostensible recogni- 
tion of the importance of “geographical, historical and social 
forces” (vii), almost all the traits—rugged individualism, capacity 
for self-government, and the rest—eventually ascribed in the epi- 
logue to the American, are already found not only in the settler 
of 1607 but even in Elizabethan Englishmen (31, 58). 

The attempt to crowd the actual people of our history into 
the tight patterns of the “real” Americans leads inexorably to 
contradiction, faulty generalization, and downright error of fact. 
Comparison with ideal standards thus inflates to the point of the 
ridiculous Mr. Adams’s crotchety intolerance of things New Eng- 
land. To the customary sneers at Puritan learning and Massachu- 
setts historians (69, 76, 175) is added a stern tut-tut to the Bay 
leaders for “not seldom actually prevaricating” (83), while the 
supreme encomium bestowed on Jefferson is that he was “one of 
the most hated men in the New England of his day” (219)—a 
section, incidentally, in which Jefferson received in 1804 the vote 
of every state but Connecticut. 

These faults are not confined to the discussion of New Eng- 
land. A paragraph which begins by saying that the English cre- 
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ated “some of the finest poetry and imaginative literature in the 
world” ends by saying they were “not an aesthetic race” (12). 
On one page the New Englander is the “typical and traditional 
American”; on another the Midwesterner is “the most American 
of all Americans” (47, 217, 222). “The idea of ‘class’ was shed” 
in crossing the Atlantic, and Americans were all middle-class (50, 
71); but a “yawning social chasm” divided rich from poor (132). 
The careful reader will be surprised to learn that “colonial 
public offices were not profitable sinecures” (116), that Locke was 
an exponent of religious liberty (177), that the Quebec Act 
created dissatisfaction only for religious reasons (203), that busi- 
ness cycles are “really psychological” (231), that Sam Adams 
became a “dull reactionary” after the Revolution (238), that the 
American was “an almost complete isolationist” by 1815 (251), 
that conscription was used for the first time in the Civil War 
(340), and that the waiting room of the Pennsylvania Station 
shows that the “American is leading the world in domestic archi- 
tecture” (376). 

Perhaps the heights of fantasy are reached in the adulation of 
American rugged individualism and free enterprise. Fulminations 
against “blueprint planning” and “theorists” may pass as reflec- 
tions of the temper of the times (24, 92, 173, 187, 302). But con- 
siderable ingenuity is required to find laissez faire in the England 
of Elizabeth which chartered the monopolistic trading companies 
(14, 24). And the historian who affirms that the American did 
not ask government “to do anything except keep out of his way 
and keep its hands off him” (205) demonstrates thereby that he 
has never looked into an American statute book. 

A clue to what lies behind the notion of a real American 
emerges when we meet references to Americans of “alien races” 
(7), to the British as “a distinct race” possessed of such racial 
traits as the “Anglo-Saxon ability to compromise,” “innate love 
of liberty,” “casualness and amateurishness,” and distinguished 
from German “regimentation,” French “logic-chopping,” and 
Negro “even temper” (9, 10, 80, 86, 132, 135, 219, 241). But to 
illustrate the grasp of social science techniques here displayed, 
one need do no more than quote the following reasoned argu- 
ments. On the economic interpretation of the Constitution: 
“Was that all which motivated Lincoln when praying and toiling 
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for the preservation of the Union? Or a Father Damien when 
devoting his life to the lepers...?” (235). And on the ultimate 
goodness of slavery: “Would the colored washerwoman I have 
in the North give up her comfortable house and her car, in which 
she motors her family to Virginia each summer, for the ancestral 
grass hut in Africa?” (129). To quote one of Mr. Adams’s own 
conclusions, “It is all very mixed, unthinking, illogical,” if not, 
as he adds, “American” (389). 
Oscar HANDLIN. 

Harvard University. 


The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790. By Evarts Boutell 
Greene. Volume IV of A History of American Life, edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xvii, 487. $4.00.) 


Professor Greene’s assignment in the twelve-volume series of 
the History of American Life was exactly right. The need of the 
series at this point, a study of society in the period of the Revolu- 
tion, coincided precisely with a need in the scholarship of Ameri- 
can history and with the equipment of a master student of the 
eighteenth century. As much as any volume in the series and per- 
haps more than any other, The Revolutionary Generation makes 
visual and living the drama of a period in our national life. 

Although the author is primarily concerned with exposition 
and only secondarily with analysis, as is appropriate to the series, 
the book happily illustrates Beard’s contention that a writer's 
selection and arrangement of historical materials is itself a form 
of the interpretation of history. Professor Greene’s interpreta- 
tion, expressed in this way, is in accordance with the eclectic and 
inclusive lines of thought which are natural to broad professional 
scholarship. Themes of social history appear and reappear, like 
leitmotifs in a music drama. Agriculture, trade, industry, social 
class, regionalism, religion, church and state, education, science, 
letters and the arts, social structure and social thought—all these 
motifs are stated, as of the end of the colonial period, as of the 
years of war-time strain and stimulus, and as of the “Critical 
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Period” which Professor Greene finds less dark than hopeful. 
Their history in each period is made dynamic, not mechanical; 
and the Revolution is understood as a movement which affected 
all the people and was affected by them all. Although the work is 
only in small part a history of democracy, it is in a very full sense 
a democratic history. 

Many themes cluster about the middle-class aspects of the Revo- 
lution. Business is described with respect to the different econo- 
mies of the Southern, Middle, and New England colonies; it is 
shown to have included large elements of new venture, particular- 
ly of speculation and of beginning industrialism; it appears as of 
one piece with the swelling population, with social diversification 
promoted by immigration and frontier movement, and with other 
phases of American button-bursting in the jacket of colonial 
status and regulation. Professor Greene adds new continuity and 
understanding to the role of the commercial classes in the Revolu- 
tion, from the boycotts of English trade, through war-time priva- 
teering and war contracts, to post-war anti-agrarianism and con- 
servative constitutionalism. Without finding an excess of coher- 
ence within the class itself, he discusses the political and social 
relations between the business people and the patriot lawyers on 
the one side and the city-artisan and the small-farmer classes on 
the other. The author is far from finding a middle-class revolu- 
tion in the more rigid Marxist sense, but his wealth of data on 
the free-growing and free-acting members of the class and his 
report of economic and intellectual emancipations, along with 
the political emancipation from the British Empire, give the 
reader a vivid impression of the importance of this class. 

Evidently one of the most difficult of the tasks of authorship 
in this series generally has been the necessity of keeping the 
traditions and other relevancies of place—of section, state, or 
special area—alive in books which have had to be organized prin- 
cipally according to chronology and topic rather than place. Yet 
Professor Greene has managed this difficulty, and New England 
comes out well in two senses: it has been so efficiently reported 
that the sum of the passages on the section has continuity, distinct- 
ness, and freshness; and it appears as the section of the Revolu- 
tion, par excellence. Its element of democracy, its puritanism 
turning liberal here and humanitarian there, its intellect turning 
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toward science and affairs, its business as trade and nascent indus- 
trialism, prosperity and depression, the agrarian protest, the 
separation and the later assimilation of Patriots and Loyalists, 
the section’s most revealing figure, John Adams—all these show 
New England as early and leading, and not too troubled, in the 
social currents of the Revolution. It was ready also to persist, 
and to persuade other sections, say in the work of Noah Webster, 
in carrying on the nationalizing movement. 
CHARLES A. BARKER. 

Stanford University. ' 


Edwin Arlington Robinson and His Manuscripts. By Esther 
Willard Bates. Colby College Monographs, Number 11. (Wa- 
terville, Maine: Colby College Library. 1944. Pp. 32. $2.50.) 


This is an address delivered before the Colby Library Associ- 
ates on October 15, 1943. Miss Bates was from the summer of 
1913 to the end of Robinson’s work his chief copyist, a position 
requiring unusual care and acumen in the deciphering of his 
beautiful but microscopic and difficult handwriting. During a 
part of this time she was in personal contact with him in the 
summers at the MacDowell Artists’ Colony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. Her comments on the poet’s personality, based 
upon this acquaintance and drawn largely from her letters writ- 
ten to her mother at the time, supplement usefully the picture 
presented in Rollo Brown’s Next Door to a Poet. They reflect 
his whimsical, understating manner, his sensitive yet tenacious 
spirit, his work habits, his preferences among his own poems, 
and his reflective, sideways humor. When Miss Bates praised the 
letter he has Morgan Le Fay write in Tristram, he “admitted 
that it was a good letter, saying whimsically, ‘I wish I could write 
as good a one myself.’” Perhaps the most important light which 
the address sheds is that upon Robinson’s determined effort to 
establish himself as a dramatist. 

Her account of the poet’s habits in preparation and revision 
of his manuscript is naturally important also. Chief of the revi- 
sions were the elimination of considerable passages and re-sewing 
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the seams where the excisions had been made. Like Kit Carson, 
he needed room to turn round in, and recognized with some sad- 
ness his growing tendency to write longer poems. “People ask 
me why I do not do the short poems any more. I can’t. They 
don’t come any more. At least, not good ones. And I’m not will- 
ing to publish poems I know are inferior to the early ones. ... 
They don’t come any more” (22). 

The little monograph, attractively printed by the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press, is an interesting addition to the rejuvenated 
Colby Monograph series; and cumulative footnotes call the read- 
er’s attention to the fact that this or that dictionary or set of 
Dickens formerly belonging to the poet is “now in the Colby 
College Library.” 

MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 


The Psychiatric Novels of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Abridgment, 
Introduction, and Annotations by Clarence P. Oberndorf, M.D. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. viii, 268. $3.00.) 


The Psychiatric Novels of Oliver Wendell Holmes is a labor of 
love, a gesture of tribute by a modern specialist to the knowledge 
and insight of a great innovator. Dr. Oberndorf explains in his 
foreword that a paper he prepared on “Holmes—a Precursor of 
Freud” was the starting point of his study of Holmes’s three 
fictional works which have been disparagingly called his “medi- 
cated novels.” The book is an abridgment of Elsie Venner, The 
Guardian Angel, and A Mortal Antipathy, with the emphasis laid 
on the author’s startling anticipations of Freudian psychology. 
Not only does Dr. Oberndorf demonstrate Holmes’s deep human 
understanding of many forms of neuroses, mental aberrations, 
and bodily ailments of psychological origin, but he also points 
out many foreshadowings in these novels of the findings of 
Freud, which extend even to the use of “Freudian” symbolism. 
The serpent symbol in Elsie Venner is spectacular, but of much 
less importance than the scene in The Guardian Angel where 
Myrtle Hazard, whose conscious mind is unaware of the danger 
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that awaits her in the advances of Dr. Stoker, the philandering 
preacher, is warned against him by her unconscious in a dream in 
which he appears as a serpent. 

Dr. Oberndorf’s notes, which bulk in the text like those of the 
Variorum Shakespeare, range from comments on the insight of 
general practitioners to discussions of the history of clinical 
therapy and institutions for mental patients. They do not consti- 
tute literary criticism—and, indeed, the novels are so abridged 
that it is not easy to consider them as novels, for the editor has 
been, properly enough, concerned with selecting passages that 
lend themselves to psychiatric interpretation. 

It is possible that Dr. Obendorf has overrated his subject’s actu- 
al scientific knowledge and underrated his intuition, but he 
has not overrated his intellect. His conjecture (13) that Holmes’s 
use of the novel, rather than the essay, was determined by fear 
of public censure seems less pertinent than the fact that the 
novel was a better medium for investigations of problems that 
demanded concrete exemplification (witness modern psychia- 
trists’ devotion to “case studies”) and that were, moreover, not 
well enough understood even by Holmes to justify formal or 
“scientific” elucidation. 

Although intended primarily, for medical students, the book 
will be valuable to students of literature, for whom an under- 
standing of psychiatry may be as important as a knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. 


CHARLES C. WALCUTT. 
University of Oklahoma. 


Under The Bridge. By Ferris Greenslet. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1943. Pp. 237. $3.00.) 


Ferris Greenslet has fished in many waters, literally and meta- 
phorically, and like any good angler is ready to describe his ex- 
peditions and display his catch. It is a full life he has to look 
back upon, and an enviable one: there are few men who have 
carried so lightly and urbanely the distinction that has been his 
as critic, editor, fisherman, and friend. The stages of this life he 
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has described with grace and humor: the boyhood (mostly out 
of doors) in upper New York State, the education at Wesleyan 
and Columbia, the excursion in criticism with studies of Glan- 
vill, Pater, Lowell, and Aldrich, and the forty-odd years of editor- 
ship on The Atlantic Monthly and with Houghton Mifflin. 

The reader’s only objection to Under The Bridge is likely to 
be a selfish one, the wish that there were more of it, the regret 
that the multiplicity of its author’s memories too often reduces 
to a page what might in other books have filled a chapter. Such 
regret is intensified by the fact that when Mr. Greenslet does 
slacken his tempo the results are so excellent. He can bring to 
life his former friends and masters; and in his account of them, 
beneath a deceptive simplicity, there lie the freshness of insight 
and the reasonableness of evaluation which should be the goal 
of every writer of memoirs. The best example of this skill is Mr. 
Greenslet’s story of his long friendship with John Buchan, but 
it by no means stands alone. There are pages on Lowell, Wood- 
berry, Aldrich, Henry Adams, and even Lord Grey, which, brief 
though they are, give the reader the rarest of intellectual plea- 
sures: that of seeing the familiar in a new and essentially true 
aspect. 

Little has been said so far about the author’s own figure as it 
appears in his pages. It is an attractive one, most attractive in its 
sympathetic appreciation of many aspects of life and of literature. 
Montaigne, Mr. Greenslet writes, is one of his favorite authors, 
“the perfect pattern of the reasonable man”; and he describes 
him as standing “between the static right and the dynamic left.” 
There is a good deal of that likable reasonableness about Mr. 
Greenslet himself, a large measure of intelligent eclecticism. Be- 
tween the world of Charles Eliot Norton, at whose feet he sat 
once a week in the early years of the century, and the world of 
John Steinbeck, there is an immense distance. Mr. Greenslet has 
traversed that distance cheerfully, and looking back, he can see 
it and the figures peopling it without distortion. During those 
forty years, a great many gods came tumbling down, and a great 
many new altars were consecrated. On the whole, Mr. Greenslet 
is on the side of the new gods—did he not smuggle through the 
customs in 1922 a proof copy of Joyce’s Ulysses (and a bottle of 
Irish whiskey)?—but like Montaigne he is no fanatic: he can 
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appreciate Aldrich as well as Rilke. Too often such tolerance 
springs from lack of discrimination, from a light-headed, cheer- 
ful desire to like everything and everyone; here one is grateful 
to observe it at its best—as the working of an unprejudiced, 
mature mind. 


CuHares I, WEIR, JR. 
Cornell University. 


The Urban Impact on American Protestantism, 1865-1900. By 
Aaron Ignatius Abell. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1943- Pp. x, 275. $3-75-) 


Mr. Abell has chosen a subject which cannot fail to interest 
sociologists and churchmen as well as historians. On the basis of 
extensive primary sources he has outlined the growth of social 
consciousness among Protestants and has described in detail the 
various organizations which they created to deal with urban 
problems—organizations like the Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A., 
the city mission, and the institutional church. The study un- 
doubtedly widens our knowledge of the “social Christianity” of 
the late nineteenth century. Unfortunately, it does not achieve the 
historical perspective from which that phenomenon can be seen 
in relation to the general trends of American religious history. 
The new sensitivity to the needs of the lower classes is contrasted 
only to a somewhat amorphous “conventional” Christianity with- 
out relation to previous Protestant social theories. If we are to 
understand the changes brought about in Protestantism by the 
rise of the city, we should know more about this conventional 
Christianity and how it differed not only from that of Gladden 
and Rauschenbusch but also from that of Calvin, Edwards, or 
Theodore Parker. Such a comparison might, among other things, 
enable us to tell whether Social Christianity marked a radical 
departure from traditional Protestant social ethics or whether 
it was simply a modification of the doctrines which Weber and 
Tawney have described. The present study sheds little light on 
this question. 

At the same time the author’s judgment of urban social forces 
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is a little glib. Although organized labor exerted a potent influ- 
ence in urban life, it can scarcely be correct to say of this period, 
or of any other period in American history, that “trade-union 
policies determined the religious attitudes of the working class” 
(10). Mr. Abell has adequately presented the material of his 
investigation, but the weakness of his general historical frame- 
work prevents the book from attaining the significance which 
it might otherwise have had. 
EDMUND S. MorGAn. 

Cambridge. 


The Providence Oath of Allegiance and Its Signers, 1651-2. By 
Richard LeBaron Bowen. (Providence: The Author. 1943. 


Pp. x, 92.) 


An oath of allegiance with the events leading up to it, includ- 
ing the records of the first trial for treason held in New England; 
and genealogical sketches of the twelve signers of the oath and 
all records pertaining to them—this in a few words describes the 
excellent monograph recently written by Mr. Bowen. It adds 
another book of very valuable source material on Rhode Island 
to the historian’s shelf. 

Fully documented and furnishing many personal notes about 
the early inhabitants who appear in the records, the book follows 
through the trial of Hugh Bewitt and sheds new light on the 
part that Samuel Gorton played in it, showing that he had not 
ceased to be the trouble maker that he had been in his earlier life. 

Among other subjects skillfully handled by Mr. Bowen are the 
dispute between Providence and Warwick, the early commerce 
with Newfoundland and Barbados, the law prohibiting trade 
between the Dutch and the Indians, and the antislavery law 
passed by the General Court at Warwick in 1652. For the geneal- 
ogist there is an index of over 600 names, chiefly of Rhode Island 
men, although Connecticut and the Massachusetts Bay are also 
represented. 

Many histories of Rhode Island have been written, but none 
has been so complete on any one phase of a town’s history as 
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this recounting of the circumstances woven around the oath 
signed in Providence in 1652. 

Those who have read Mr. Bowen's Rhode Island Colonial 
Money and its Counterfeiting will find the same style and exact- 
ness that he has employed in the earlier monograph. May more 
books of this kind of Rhode Island history be written, for the 
genealogist as well as the historian. 

Though some historians would profess to disagree with Mr. 
Bowen's dedication, those who have written anything about a 
town’s history recognize the truth it implies: 

“To those historians who know that without an understand- 
ing of the genealogical relationship of the people, no adequate 
town history can be written.” 


Epwarp H. WEsTt. 
Laurel, Maryland. 


Origins of the American Revolution. By John C. Miller. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 519. $3.50.) 


The author’s Sam Adams, Pioneer in Propaganda has a worthy 
successor in his study of origins of the Revolution. The two are 
not unlike, for they are both studies in propaganda, the one for 
a limited area, the other on a continental scale. The book offers 
no bibliographical list, but the footnotes testify that by far the 
most important sources are contemporary newspapers and con- 
troversial pamphlets both English and American. Except for an 
occasional single letter, there has been little use of official docu- 
ments and correspondence in the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office or in American archives. That fact to a great extent 
determines the author’s interpretation of the revolutionary move- 
ment. he 

Like the older writers of the Lecky school, the author attributes 
the Revolution chiefly to “taxation without representaion,” 
George III's determination to “be king,” and inefficient and stupid 
ministers who failed to understand the colonies. But he has out- 
done them in presenting his ideas to the reading public, for he 
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writes with a captivating style, abounding in human interest, 
lightened with plenty of humor, and not lacking in suggestions 
of moralizing, here and there, as food for thought for the present 
generation. 

To scholars in the field it may be a disappointment that the 
book comprises only the traditional scope of the thirteen, or at 
the outset twelve, colonies which became the later United States, 
omitting the others and thereby failing to give a comprehensive 
view of England’s colonial empire and her policy toward it. It is 
true that there is an occasional mention of the other colonies, 
but with footnotes so scanty that evidently no study has been 
made directly on them. For example, in connection with the 
Stamp Act, the author refers to the reaction of the West Indies, 
but cites as his only reference the Pennsylvania Journal and 
Weekly Advertiser for December 26, 1766. As for the new west- 
ern domain, there was little beyond the Proclamation Line to 
capture his attention. 

The author has not given much emphasis to economic factors. 
In fact, he is inclined to see little else than the revenue motive 
in such measures as the Molasses Act, the Sugar Act, and the 
retaining of the tea tax when the Townshend Revenue Act 
was repealed. Nor is class war one of his major interests. At least 
his treatment does not savor of New Deal philosophy, and fea- 
tures only such aspects as must have been visible to the contem- 
porary naked eye. 

The chapters on democratic trends are among the most interest- 
ing and valuable. The author points out that the “democratic 
movement achieved its greatest triumph during the Revolution 
not in New England but in Pennsylvania,” whose constitution 
“stood as a dire warning of what happened when a revolutionary 
movement got out of the control of gentlemen.” In general, con- 
servatives “succeeded in stemming the democratic tide and in 
keeping the revolutionary movement within the narrow channel 
of resistance to Great Britain,” but they did not realize until 
after the war had ended “that revolution was just begun.” The 
author succinctly adds as his parting words, “It had not yet 
ended.” 

In spite of dependence on the traditional interpretation of the 
causes of the Revolution, this book makes a real contribution 
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in depicting the emotions and conflicts of the times and the tur- 
moil and confusion in men’s minds. In this respect no other work 
on the Revolution can equal it. 


Vi0LA F. BARNES. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


The War Governors in the American Revolution. By Margaret 
Burnham MacMillan. Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, Number 503. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1943. Pp. 309. $3.50.) 


This fine piece of research is a study of the part played by the 
governors of the thirteen original states in the American Revolu- 
tion. It is based chiefly on printed primary sources, executive 
correspondence, wartime records of Continental Congress and 
state governments, and historical society publications of various 
sorts. Since the vast amount of material made it impossible to 
cover all the printed sources, the author followed the plan of 
selecting one state, New Jersey, for intensive study, then supple- 
mented this study with an investigation of enough material on 
other states to discover “similarities or differences in revolutionary 
conditions.” The selection of New Jersey as the center of her 
interest was due partly to the accessibility of material in New 
York City and its environs and partly to the fact that the State 
was naturally a good model because it was the scene of almost 
continual warfare and had only one governor. 

The period of transition from provincial to state governors, 
along with the position of the executive as defined in constitu- 
tions and early laws, is well handled in the early chapters, though 
without adding much to ground already adequately covered by 
Channing, Nevins, and other historians. The real contribution 
of the book lies in the chapters dealing with the responsibilities 
which the war emergency thrust upon the governors. They be- 
came an integral part of the war machinery, and both the Conti- 
nental Congress and the military authorities depended upon them 
for administration of their orders. In spite of their limited pow- 
ers, they exercised strong executive authority in national affairs, 
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in a way supplying what the Articles of Confederation lacked. 
Because of the nature of their work, there was closer cooperation 
during the war between the machinery of state and of national 
governments than there has ever been since. The author pays 
tribute to the highmindedness and patriotism of these men, and 
to the real qualities of leadership which some of them showed. 
She lists as the ablest, Trumbull, Clinton, Livingston, Weare, 
Johnson, Reed, Rodney, and Rutledge. Though her list of first 
rankers is fairly large, she has not included Patrick Henry or 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The governors contributed in other ways to the war effort, for 
many of them performed military service or aided in propaganda 
and morale-building. Even the ordinary functioning of the state 
executive was in itself an aid toward independence, for he “was 
a focal center of opposition to the enemy and the living embodi- 
ment of the new political power.” As a whole group, the governors 
formed the “connecting links of the Revolution,” furnishing as 
they did a “local leadership resembling that provided nationally 
by Washington.” Though standing firmly for states’ rights when 
necessary, they appreciated the necessity of common cooperation 
.oward the objective of independence. 

VioLa F. BARNES. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


White and Negro Spirituals. Their Life Span and Kinship, Trac- 
ing 200 Years of Untrammeled Song Making and Singing among 
Our Country Folk. By George Pullen Jackson. With 116 Songs 
as Sung by Both Races. (New York: J. J. Augustin. 1944. Pp. 
xiii, 349. $5.50.) 


Dr. Jackson's latest book ties together the evidence he has been 
assembling in his previous volumes on spirituals, and enables 
him to arrive at a final and conclusive verdict. To the lay reader 
it is a thoroughly logical verdict; even the professional will have 
difficulty in disagreeing. The final chapter of the book, only two 
pages in length, is appropriately entitled “Farewell to Africa.” 
These words sound the keynote of the author’s conclusion that 
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the spirituals of the Negro have their origin in the religious songs 
of white people, rather than in an African tribal heritage. 

Part One of the book is entitled ““The Whole Story of Ameri- 
can Religious Folk Song as the White People Sang It.” This tells 
of the “Great Awakening” and the revivals and revivalists of 
eighteenth-century New England, of the post-Revolutionary mul- 
tiplication of Baptists and their division into many sects; of the 
Methodists, and the New Lighters. All of these sects and cults 
developed their own hymns and tunes, many of them true folk- 
hymns which in rural districts have survived to the present day. 

In Part Two, “The Whole Story of American Religious Folk 
Song as the Negroes Sang It,” Dr. Jackson devotes eighty-five 
pages to a “tune comparative list,” in which 116 melodies of 
white people are paired with the same number of Negro-sung 
variants. He then maintains that over half the melodies adopted 
by Negroes are found in ancient tradition of Great Britain and 
Eire. These adopted tunes were brought to the Negroes by mis- 
sionaries, some of them Methodists, but mostly Baptists. The 
“master-to-slave” influence Dr. Jackson considers insignificant. 

Like its predecessors, Dr. Jackson’s new book is convincing 
because it is scholarly and thoughtful. 


Joun Tasker Howarp. 
New York City. 
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Around the Horn. A Journal: December 10, 1861 to March 25, 
1862. By Edward Rowland Sill. Yale University Library Mis- 
cellanies, 1V. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. 
xvii, 79. $2.00.) 


There can be no such thing as a routine voyage around Cape 
Horn in a clipper ship, but this journal makes it look as though 
there had been at least one exception. Edward Rowland Sill 
made the passage for his health in 1861—1862, in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and wrote the journal on the way. The passage was fast, 
105, days from New York to San Francisco, but the time lagged 
with the young poet, who was fresh from the diversions of New 
Haven, and it lags with the reader of his narrative. 

There are highly colored descriptive passages, youthful philoso- 
phizing such as is the inevitable fruit of leisure, and notes on 
various birds, some of which were caught and some only seen. 
Of real interest are the sample bills of fare, which show us what 
kind of meals were served on the cabin table. 

If a man planned to write a critical biography of Sill, he 
would want to read this volume, for it would tell him something 
about the poet's early prose style. But from a maritime point 
of view it has little significance. An introduction by Stanley T. 
Williams and Barbara D. Simison treats the journal more seri- 
ously than its contents warrant. The volume concludes with two 
letters from Sill to his friend Ralph Williams. 

H. C. KirrRepce. 
St. Paul’s School. 


On Canadian Poetry. By E. K. Brown. (Toronto: The Ryerson 

Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 157. $2.75.) 

In this short but thoughtful volume, Mr. E. K. Brown has tried 
to isolate and discuss the peculiar difficulties which have con- 
fronted the Canadian poet; to determine what Canadian poetry 
remains vital and “formative”; and, by considering in some detail 
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the work of Archibald Lampman, Duncan Campbell Scott, and 
E. J. Pratt, to show what degree of success their poetry has 
achieved and the means by which this success has been obtained. 
The analysis of the conditions necessary to produce a flourishing 
literature is more than usually suggestive; but the book will 
do its most useful work, in the United States at least, if it stimu- 
lates its readers to become better acquainted wih modern Cana- 
dian writing, in particular with the work of E. J. Pratt, which 
any literature might be glad to claim as authentic, living, orig- 
inal poetry. 
CHARLES I. WEIR, JR. 

Cornell University. 


Sheltering Tree: A Story of the Friendship of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and Amos Bronson Alcott. By Hubert H. Hoeltje. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 209. $3.50.) 


In his “Foreword” Professor Hoeltje has written the following 
almost sufficient characterization of his book: 


This is not a critical biography. If any criticism appears, it is 
(for the author) an inescapable friction of the machinery of 
composition. The attempt rather is to permit the characters to 
speak their own thoughts, as colored by their own feelings. The 
point of view is internal and emotional rather than external 
and intellectually aloof. 

The method employed is very simple. Whenever possible, and 
this is for the most part, the very language of the characters is 
employed—their voluminous diaries (as well as other primary 
sources) providing ample material from which to draw. The 
function of the author has been merely to select and to join, and 
this function he has tried to perform sympathetically and without 
violating the tenor of the whole. 


This, of course, is the method made familiar by Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, particularly in his Life of Emerson. The familiar method 
used in the presentation of material which is also familiar gives 
one the feeling that he has read Sheltering Tree before. It con- 
tributes little to one’s understanding of Emerson, of Alcott, or 
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of the relation between them. No effort is made to define the 
precise nature of their “friendship,” and no sufficient account is 
given of the profound differences and disagreements which made 
their long association both fruitful and somewhat disappointing 
to them both. 


ODELL SHEPARD. 
Trinity College. 


The Foreign-Born Population of Connecticut, 1940. By Nathan 
L. Whetten and Henry W. Riecken Jr. Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin, 246. (Storrs: University of Con- 
necticut. 1943. Pp. 75.) 


This useful little volume contains a careful quantitative analy- 
sis of the immigrants of Connecticut, a state which ranks fourth 
in the Union in the relative size of its foreign-born population. 
After a brief general section, ten nationalities, the Italians, Poles, 
French-Canadians, Lithuanians, English, Swedes, Canadians, Ger- 
mans, Irish, and Russians, are described in detail. Attention is 
focused particularly on the distribution of the various groups by 
towns and a noteworthy treatment of the immigrant in agricul- 
ture is given. The statistical tables are clearly presented, and the 
study is embellished with twenty-nine maps and fourteen charts. 

O. H. 


Journey into America. By Donald Culross Peattie. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1943. Pp. 276. $3.00.) 


Mr. Peattie “re-creates” the American past in a series of im- 
pressionistic essays which deal with various incidents in our his- 
tory. We meet Tom Paine, George Washington, George Wash- 
ington’s mother, Daniel Boone, the Owen family, Jim Bridger, 
and other greater and lesser luminaries we have met before, but 
the author makes them all “live” by dramatizing conversations 
they may or may not have engaged in and by revealing their 
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private thoughts. Mr. Peattie describes America’s tough and 
colorful pioneer heritage in a hortatory style. At times he can 
tell a story vividly, but frequently the heavily atmospheric and 
rhapsodic accounts come dangerously close to the bathetic. Some 
parts of the sketches included here originally appeared in Better 
Homes and Gardens, Collier's, The Country Gentleman, The 
New York Times Magazine, The Reader's Digest, and The Ro- 
tarian. 


DANIEL AARON. 
Smith College. 


Washington and “The Murder of Jumonville.” By Gilbert F. 
Leduc. (Boston: La Société Historique Franco-Américaine. 
1943. Pp. iii, 235. $2.25.) 


This is a well documented and interesting defense of George 
Washington from the charge that he violated the laws of war in 
attacking Jumonville and his companions and killing some of 
them in 1754. It is the most extensive and best statement of the 
pertinent facts that this reviewer has seen. 


B. K. 


George Washingon: 1732-1799: Facsimiles. (New York: Facsimile 
Publishers. 1944. Pp. xx, 66. $4.00.) 


This is a brochure consisting principally of a facsimile of the 
financial accounts of Washington, in his own handwriting, with 
the United States from June, 1775, to June, 1783. 


B. K. 
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Brandon, Edgar Ewing, A Pilgrimage of Liberty. (Athens, Ohio: 
The Lawhead Press. 1944. Pp. 488. $3.00.) 

An account of General Lafayette’s tour through the South- 
ern and Western states in 1825 as reported by the local news- 
papers. A few pages deal with Lafayette’s travels in New Eng- 
land. 

Brown, Charles R., Dreams Come True. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1944. Pp. 115. $1.50.) 

A new book by the Dean Emeritus of the Divinity School, 
Yale University. 

Clark, Harry Hayden, Thomas Paine. Representative Selections, 
with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. (New York: 
American Book Company. 1944. Pp. cli, 436. $1.60.) 

The most recent addition to an excellent series of selections 
from American authors. 

Gannon, Fred A., Witchcraft in Old Salem. (Salem: Salem Books 
Company. 1943.) 

A sixteen-page pamphlet containing an inaccurate and super- 
ficial account of the witchcraft excitement together with some 
irrelevant comments on the World War and on freedom of the 
press. 

Pratt, Harry E., compiler, Concerning Mr. Lincoln. In Which 
Abraham Lincoln Is Pictured as He Appeared to Letter Writ- 
ers of His Time. (Springfield, Illinois: The Abraham Lincoln 
Association. 1944. Pp. ix, 145. $3.00.) 

Rhode Island History, Volume III, Number 2. (Providence: 
Rhode Island Historical Society. April, 1944.) 

The longest article is the fourth chapter of Mr. J. H. Cady’s 
The Development of the Neck. A Chronicle of the East Side 
of Providence. 

Vermont Quarterly. New Series, Volume XII, Numbers 1 and 2. 
(Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society. January and April, 
1944. $.75 each.) 

The January issue contains an interesting symposium on the 
value and uses of history. The chief article in the April issue 
is by W. J. Wilgus on “The Economic Background for Trans- 
portation Growth in Vermont.” 
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THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Princeton University is sponsoring a definitive edition of the 
writings and correspondence of Thomas Jefferson in approxi- 
mately fifty volumes, under the general editorship of Julian P. 
Boyd, Librarian of Princeton University. The enterprise con- 
templates the publication of all letters, memoranda, account 
books, commonplace books, legal opinions, addresses, and mis- 
cellaneous papers of Jefferson, together with his public and other 
writings, such as the Notes on the State of Virginia and the gar- 
den book. The edition will also include listings, summaries, or 
full printings of letters to Jefferson. 

It is hoped that the readers of The New England Quarterly 
will send to Mr. Boyd any information they may have about 
archival or manuscript collections containing Jefferson docu- 
ments or items of Jefferson interest, particularly those owned 
privately. 





